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“There are many points which the 
Church leaves to the discussion of theolo- 
gians, in that there is no absolute cer- 
tainty about them... .” 

Pope John XXIII 


A new series of theological discussions 


edited by Karl Rahner S. J. 


“The purpose of the series QUAES- 
TIONES DISPUTATAE is not to repre- 
sent the views of any particular school 
of theology, “traditional” or “modem,” 
but to express the conviction that even 
after two thousand years the essential 
concern of Christian theology must be its 
own subject matter, God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ, rather than its historical de- 
velopment. 

There are numerous topics, burning 
quaestiones disputatae, which are not 
treated explicitly enough in current 
theology — questions of fundamental 
theology, basic problems of moral theolo- 
gy, all those rarely mentioned difficulties 
is complicated or impeded for men and 
women in our time. 

We trust that the QUAESTIONES 
by which the understanding of the Gospel 
DISPUTATAE series opens up a program 
which is simple, wide and yet sufficiently 
clear. We should be glad to have the 
support of all those who are willing to 
develop Catholic theology within the 
framework of this series.” 


The Editor 


HERDER AND HERDER 
NEW YORK 


INSPIRATION IN THE BIBLE 


by Karl Rahner S. J. 
An entirely new approach to the mystery in 
which the Scriptures are seen primarily as an 
essential and constitutive element of the Aposto- 
lic Church, and their inspiration simply as part 
of the activity of God in establishing the 


Church as the guardian of faith. 
$1.95 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
by Heinrich Schlier 

An analysation of the spirit of Evil which by 
temptation and deception attempts to lead men 
into sin. Christ’s coming is shown as the defini- 
tive defeat of the Powers which must make a 
last effort to inveigle the Christian by disbelief 
and disobedience away from the victorious 
Christ. 

$1.95 


ON THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 
by Karl Rahner S. J. 

The author treats of the nature of the Chris- 

tian’s death from the theological point of view 

and on the special mode of death called martyr- 

dom, and he conveys a sense of the intellectual 

urgency and the exploratory nature of the in- 

quiry into this “open” questions of death. ea 
25 
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Che Madonna Speller 


Tuomas G. Foran, Px.D. 
Formerly Professor of Educational Psychology, The Catholic University of America 
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An Ideal Series of Workbook Spellers for Grades 2 to8 


¢ New word list based on most up-to-date research 
¢ Consumable text-workbook format—128 pp. 

¢ Fully illustrated, in color 

¢ Study-test-study-test method throughout 

¢ Based on the nine-week plan—four major reviews 


Visual and kinesthetic spelling techniques 


Special—Phonetics section in each lesson 


Lesson-by-lesson review for greater understanding 


Structural analysis word study exercises 


Seven-year plan of dictionary work 
Greater stress on handwriting 


Teacher Manual in present preparation 


Write for full information and prices 
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NEW LATIN 


A major revision of a work that has been standard for 
more than acentury, this new dictionary shows a marked 
improvement over the older editions in coverage, defini- 
tions, format, and general usability. 


the foremost name in foreign-language dictionaries 


FRENCH « $5.00, INDEXED » $5.75 OTHERS $7.00, INDEXED » $7.75 


at all bookstores 


FUNKEWAGNAILS 222 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW THIS FALL 


Titles of Special Importance Today 


LITERATURE OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
by Robert F. Delaney 


An over-all survey of the literature of the Communist 
movement primarily as it exists in America. A useable 
but not exhaustive listing of titles chronicling the rise and 
development of Communism in the United States, together 
with adequate coverage of the underlying theory, antece- 
dent history, and Communist methods as practiced. Also 
reflects areas where little or no research has been done so 
that these gaps in our knowledge of the movement may 
be filled. Over 1700 entries. 


GERMAN RESISTANCE TO HITLER 
by Mother Mary Alice Gallin 


Because individual conviction predominated in the German 
resistance, this study of the ethical and religious factors 
is especially appropriate. Mother Gallin’s painstaking re- 
search has raised pertinent questions for the theologians 
to answer. She has also made a substantial contribution 
to our understanding of how opposition movements develop 
and function in a totalitarianism. This has been called the 
first real effort to discuss the events and motives of those 
involved from a dispassionate and scholarly viewpoint. 


Other New Important Titles 


* Political & Cultural History of The Ancient World 
Martin R. P. McGuire 


Anthology of Old Spanish 
Tatiana Fotitch 


Psychological Counseling in High School & College 
E. C. Stefic, Editor 


Order Today From 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 


620 MICHIGAN AVE., N. E. e WASH. 17, D. C. 
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brilliant colored design paper 


. Stelatetel projects now are enlivened by these 
brilliantly color coated papers. Poster colors 
and inks, when applied, remain on the surface 
and retain color intensity not possi e with 
struction and bogus type papers. © 
Classroom package contains 50 ‘ eets (9 . 


12”) of 8 to 10 assorted colors. Also comes in 
36” wide > handy rolls and larger size sheets. 


 ~Write for. samples and catalog 581 
ienfan paper co., inc. e metuchen, n. ; 


We 
Sing 
And 
Praise 


ALREADY WIDELY USED 


This new series for grades 1-8 gives each child a variety of songs to sing 
throughout the liturgical year. The selections, both secular and sacred, are 
delightfully illustrated. Features include an early presentation of the Gre- 
gorian Chant, simple masses, and instrumental enrichment for songs. Pupils’ 
books, teaching suggestions, piano accompaniments, and albums are now 
available for grades 1-7. Book 8 coming soon. Write for more information. 


Ginn and Company 
Home Office: BOSTON Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 5 
DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO TORONTO 16 
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For Your Pamphlet Rack 


(| THE EUCHARISTIC FAST—by Rev. Adrian Holzmeister. O.F.M. 
Cap. Reprinted from the November 1960 issue of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review. This handy 12-page booklet, measuring 514 
x 814 inches, contains a special cover, and is attractively bound. 
Single copy 25¢; 20¢ each in lots of 25 or more. 


NOW THAT THE ELECTION IS OVER—by V. Rev. Francis J. 
Connell. Reprinted from the January 1961 issue of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review. This handy 16-page booklet, measuring 6 x 
9 inches, contains a special cover, and is attractively bound. Single 
copy 25¢; 22¢ each in lots of 25. 


[] JUVENILE COURTSHIPS—by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., School of Sacred Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article originally appeared in the March 1955 issue 
of The American Ecclesiastical Review, and is now in its 6th re- 
printing. Single copy 25¢; in lots of 25, 20¢ each. 


[] HUMAN EVOLUTION—1956 with Appendix THE PRESENT 
CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS EVOLUTION—by J. Frank- 
lin Ewing, Professor of Anthropology, Fordham University. This 
interesting and educational article is very well written in a non- 
technical style, and has received wide acceptance by the public 
and students of Anthropology. Reprinted from the October 1956 
issue of Anthropological Quarterly, it is now in its 3rd reprinting. 
Single copy $1.00; discount on 5 or more copies. 


[} CO-OPERATION OF CATHOLICS IN NON-CATHOLIC RE- 
LIGIOUS ACTIVITIES—by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell. This ar- 
ticle originally appeared in 3 installments . . . February, March 
and April 1956 issues of The American Ecclesiastical Review. By 
popular demand, it is now available as a 32-page paper bound re- 
print. Single copy 75¢; discount on 5 or more copies. 


[) HOW SHOULD PRIESTS DIRECT PEOPLE REGARDING THE 
MOVIES—by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell. Originally appearing in 
the April 1946 edition of The American Ecclesiastical Review, an 
Appendix has been added, and the 16-page reprint is now avail- 
able in an attractively bound, paper cover. Single copy 30¢; 25¢ 
each in lots of 10 or more copies. 


fhe i // 1 copy each of the above booklets 
@ $2.25 postpaid 


Order from: The American Ecclesiastical Review 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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An eight-page issue each week covering bible 


keep boys and girls: alert and ay 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 
Volume |: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 


by John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald 
Kelly, S.J. 

In this volume the authors treat such sub- 
jects as human freedom and _ responsi- 
bility, sexuality, steady-dating, alcohol- 
ism, tranquillizers, psychiatry and Ca- 
tholicism, and contraception. “. . . it 
should be read by every priest and stu- 
dent of moral theology.’’—Theological 
Studies. $4.50 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


Volume |: Greece and Rome $4.00 
Volume ||: Augustine to Scotus $4.50 
Volume |||: Ockham to Suarez $5.00 
Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz $4.50 
Volume V: Hobbes to Hume $4.75 
Volume VI: Wolff to Kant $4.50 


Especially for Educators 


Wherever good books are sold 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
by Msgr. G. Van Noort 


Translated by W. R. Murphy, S.S. and 
J. J. Castelot, $.S. 

Volume |: The True Religion 
Volume II: Christ’s Church 


Volume III: The Sources of Revelation 
and Divine Faith $7.50 


THE LAW OF CHRIST 
Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 


Volume |: General Moral Theology 


by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 


Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, 
C.PP.S., S.T.D. 


A new and rich approach to moral the- 
ology—hailed by European reviews as 
one of the most outstanding works pro- 
duced in this field in decades. 


$8.50 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 


HUMAN EVOLUTION 1956 


With APPENDIX 
By J. FRANKLIN S.J., Pu.D. 


Written in a non-technical style, 
this artical should be of particular in- 
terest to all Catholic Students and 
Educators. 

52 pages, 5 figures 
Single copy $1.00 Postpaid 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


QUARTERLY 
The Catholic University of America Press 


Washington 17, D. C. 


subsidy basis. 
port or write for Brochure C 


Your Book 
Published! 


If we think your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 


we will offer you a straight royalty or reasonable 
Send for free editorial re- 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, W. Y. 


Free Films 


The Free Films you need to vital- 
ize and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in 


THE NEW, 1961 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative — Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.00 
on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE 


Dept. CER Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Robes for 


Confirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes save 
money for each family by remov- 
ing need for new clothing. Since all 
appear appropriately alike, no 
youngster “out-fashions” another. 
No family feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with Scarlet 
collars and beanies for girls. Scar- 
let Robes and ties for boys. 


MOORE Rental Service is quick, 
efficient and available on short 
notice. Write for all details and 


Catalog CC17. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym Suits 
for Girls and Graduation Caps & Gowns 


Sell famous Mason Candies 
and in 4. to 15 days your group 
can make $300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail us 
the coupon shown. If you decide to go ahead 
you don’t risk a cent,—you pay nothing in 
advance. We supply on consignment your choice 
of THREE VARIETIES of famous Mason Candy. 
At no extra charge each package is wrapped 
with a band printed with your organization’s 
name and picture. You pay after you have 
sold the candy and return what you don’t sell. 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales of our 
$1.00 box (6674% profit to you on cost). 
There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon 
today for information about MASON’s PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce M. Rauscu, Dept. CR-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, information on your Fund Raising Plan. 


Name 


| 
| 
| Age if under 21 | 
| 
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Address 


Organization 


Phone 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev, Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


A reprint from 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW 


in its 7th reprinting 


25¢ 


Prices Postpaid 


Address: THE AMERICAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Reprinted by popular request— 


Why 
Brothers Don’t 


Beeome Priests 
by 
Quentin Hackenewerth, S.M. 
This article was originally pub- 


lished in the January 1961 issue 
of The American Ecclesiastical 


Review 
12 pages plus cover — 512 x 842 
20¢ 
18¢ ea. 


Prices Postpaid 
e 


The American Ecclesiastical Review 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Now available in reprint form— 


The Eucharistic Fast 


by 
Rev. Adrian Holzmeister, O.F.M.Cap. 


Reprinted from the November 
1960 issue of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review 


This handy 12-page booklet, measur- 
ing 5% x 8% ins., contains a special 
cover, and is attractively bound. 


Prices Postpaid 


The American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D. C. 


LATIN AMERICA 


A Special Issue - April 1961 
Anthropological Quarterly 


The complete contents: 


® Methods for the Analysis of Cultural Change 
® Social Structural and Economic Themes in Andean Ethnohistory 


® Italian Colonization in Southern Brazil 


@ The Canela Since Nimuendaju 


© Twentieth Century Spanish Expatriates in Cuba 
© Social Structure and Mobility in Cuba 
¢ An Interpretation of Tarahumara Interpersonal Relations 


® Xaibe — A Mayan Enclave in Northern British Honduras 


92 pages and cover 


Price: $2.00 per copy (discount on 5 or more copies) 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


620 Michigan Ave., N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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It’s brand new! 
Have you seen it? 


HI-TIME is introducing a TEACHER’S 
EDITION for the CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL. This offers carefully prepared 
lesson plans—a one hour lesson for each 
of the five school days a week — 


JESUS, LORD AND CHRIST: an amaz- 
ing study of Christ by Father Gerard S. 
Sloyan, Catholic University. 


DATING, COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE: Monsignor George A. Kelly an- 
swers thousands of demands for “some- 
thing good at the high school level.” 


TODAY’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS: as 
Christ would see them. By teachers of the 
Encyclicals—Fathers John M. Joyce and 
Robert A. Reicher. 


COMMUNISM AND THE AMERICAN 
YOUTH: “Hidden Hero”—a breath-taking 
serial story by Pat Driscoll. Based on re- 
search; carries annotated references for 
further reading; gives practical programs 
of combat. 


Send for courtesy copies—gratis! 


HI-TIME Publishers, Inc. 
Box 7337, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 


Our 1962 


PLAYS FREE Catalog 


Our 144 page Catalog of one and 
three act Rm for church and school 
production. Plays that are clean and 
wholesome—excellent entertainment 
and ideal for fund raising projects. 
Sent FREE to Program Sponsors. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 551 Cedar Rapids, lowa 
TEACHERS 


of 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th graders. 
Help your child enter high school! Order 

to prepare for High Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations. 
Plus 5 books containing official achievement, 
appitude, and diocesan tests with answers, 
and Religion Review. 

All 6 for $10.00 


Send check or money order (no C.O.D.'s) to 


YES BOOKS Dept: CER-1 
6 Railroad Way * Larchmont, N. Y. 


An Important New Book 
Available This Month 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Public and Catholic 
by 
Raymond F. McCoy, Xavier University 
The McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Education 


The first textbook in school administration to combine material on both 
Catholic and public schools, stressing the basic principles of sound school 
administration applicable to both, as well as the special factors in the 
Catholic school systems. Specifically intended for advanced courses in 
Catholic colleges teaching School Administration, continuous reference is 
made to special studies in education made by Catholic university scholars 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 


(SEND FOR | McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
COPIES ON 
APPROVAL | 330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Over 25 Years 


PRESENTED 


of Service The Zanes Company 
to the YEARS OF PARTICIPATION IN THE. 


CONVENTION EXHIBIT OF THE 


of America 


Consistent Observance of Fundamental Basic Training 
as Part of Total Education 


Guiding Growth in Handwriting 


Grades 1-8 


Kindergarten Grade One Grade Two Grade Three Grade Four 


Ready To Go Starting Writing Better Learni Seeing Our 
Recorder To Write Each Day A New Way Progress 
Recorder Recorder Recorder Recorder 


Grade Five Grade Six Grade Seven Grade Eight 
Improving Gaining Writing Legibly Reachi 

Our Writing In Skill Recorder Our Goa 
Recorder Recorder Recorder 


The child progresses gradually on basis 
of what he has learned and will continue to use. 


Mastery of skill in functional situations by self diagnosis. 


Author: FRANK N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. 


Fully qualified and experienced Consultant Staff for field service. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY Bridgman 


612 North Park Street 


Director Columbus 15, Ohio 


Complete range of handwriting 
supplies and equipment 
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WHAT TEACHING MACHINES 
CAN AND CANNOT DO 


By Robert B. Nordberg* 


TrEAcHER, DO YOU KNOW THESE TERMS: Retractable Skinner 
Box, Single-door Lashley Jumping Stand, Graham-Gagne Run- 
way, Pressey Multiple-Choice Board? You will know them soon 
if not. They are varieties of teaching machines. Even in staid 
Britain, they represent a growing movement. A writer in The Times 
(London) complains that “chalk-and-talk still represents his [the 
teacher’s] stock in trade as it did a hundred, or even a thousand 
years ago,” and contrasts this situation with the efficiency of the 
modern push-button kitchen.” 

This article will try to state what teaching machines can and can- 
not do, what opportunities and dangers they pose, what should be 
done about them.’ There is no more pressing educational problem 
just now. These devices will be to the 1960’s—for better or worse— 
what the standardized testing movement was to the 1930s. 

The first patent on a teaching machine in the United States was 
given almost a century ago.* It was Professor Sidney L. Pressey, 


*Robert B. Nordberg is on the staff of the Department of Education at 
Marquette University. 

1W. K, Richmond, “Teaching by Machine; British Indifference Criticized,” 
Times Educational Supplement, MMCCCXXCV (February 3, 1961), p. 198. 

2A general bibliography on teaching machines is published by the College 
of Education; University of Florida; Gainesville, Florida, 20¢. The follow- 
ing recent articles, not cited elsewhere herein, may be found helpful: 

F. S. Cook, “Some Advantages and Disadvantages of Self-Instructional 
Devices,” Balance Sheet, XLII (December, 1960), 154-156. 

F. Feldhusen, “Will Teaching Machines Produce 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, XCIII (December, 1960), 18-2 
. Keislar, ‘Potential of "American 
Journal, XXXVI (February, 1961), 36-37 
P. K. Komoski, “Teaching Machines,” Instructor, XXC (March, 1961), 
32-33. 

A. A. Lumsdaine and R, Glaser (eds.), Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning (Washington: National Education Association, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1960). 

D. M. Schweickhard, “Electronics in Public Schools,” Minnesota Journal 
of Education XLI (January, 1961), 20-21. 

R. C. Snider, “Teaching Machines,” Nation’s Schools, LXVII (February, 
1961), 70-73. 

H. " Tonne, “Ubiquitous Teaching Machine,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXXVI (February, 1961), 192-193. 

8U. S. Patent No. 52,758, granted Feb. 20, 1866, to Halcyon Skinner. 
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however, who did the most, and most fervent work in this field. 
Pressey began to build multiple-choice machines in the 1920’s and 
reported optimistically upon their prospects. By 1932, however, he 
abandoned the project and commented: 


The writer has found from bitter experience that one 
person alone can accomplish relatively little, and he is 
regretfully dropping further work on these problems. But 
he hopes that enough may have been done to stimulate 
other workers, that this fascinating field may be rapidly 
developed.® 


Dr. Pressey’s hope is being tardily realized. 


TEACHING AND MACHINES 


A machine is any contrivance of two or more resistant, relatively 
constrained parts, which can transmit and modify force and motion 
so as to do some kind of work. We shall herein mean, by “teaching 
machines,” all such contrivances used as part of any instructional 
process. This includes such things as television programs, tachisto- 
scopes, and the like, but especially devices designed to help the 
learner stamp in right responses and stamp out wrong ones. (Note 
the completely Thorndikean orientation.) To teach is to help an- 
other or others in acquiring facts, ideas, skills, or attitudes. In any 
but a mechanistic outlook, then, it is contradictory to speak of 
“teaching machines.” 

We might note that every tyranny the world has known—ranging 
from Orwell’s fictitious “1984” (remember the “teaching machines” 
used to correct wrong-thinkers in that super-state) to the real-life 
Communist empire—has enthusiastically adopted this mechanistic 
theory of learning and all that goes with it. 


COMMUNICATION PHASES IN TEACHING 


The writer has earlier developed a six-phase theory of communi- 


4Sidney L. Pressey, “A Machine for Automatic Teaching of Drill Method,” 

School and Society, XXV (May 7, 1927), 549-552. 
Sidney L. Pressey, “A simple Apparatus Which Gives Tests and 

and Teaches,” School and Society, XXIII (March 20, 1926), 373-376. 
5Sidney L. Pressey, “A Third and Fourth Contribution Toward the Com- 

ing ‘Industrial Revolution’ in Education,” School and Society, XXVI, (Jan- 


uary, 1932), 1-5. 
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cation and sought to indicate some of its procedural implications.® 
One need not accept this theory altogether in order to have a basis 
for highlighting the limits of teaching machines. Any really organ- 
ismic approach will do. The six-phase theory provides a handy way, 
however, to analyze our problem. The reader is respectfully referred 
to the original presentation thereof for its fuller implications. Here, 
we shall simply sketch the phases briefly: (1) The sender (writer, 
speaker) has an idea or ideas to impart. (2) He selects symbols 
likely to convey his idea. (3) He actualizes these symbols in speech, 
writing, or otherwise. (4) These concretized symbols are encount- 
ered by the receiver (reader, listener). (5) The receiver identifies 
them as the symbols they are. (6) He associates meanings with them 
—not necessarily the meanings intended by the sender. 

An idea is the direct representation in the mind of the nature of 
something. It belongs to the spiritual realm, as does the intellect 
that conceives it. A machine belongs wholly to the physical realm. 
Matter and spirit differ essentially. In terms of our six phases of 
communication, what can a machine do? It cannot handle phase 
one, because only a human or super-human creature can have an 
idea. Neither can the machine handle phase two, because only an 
agent which can have an idea can relate a symbol thereto. The 
machine can take care of phase three f an intelligent being using it 
is taking care of the first two phases and programming the machine 
accordingly. It cannot take care of phase four except in the case of 
a machine talking to another machine—which we may yet live to see 
hailed as the most efficient and sensible type of conversation! The 
machine cannot take care of phase five, because it cannot contem- 
plate a symbol in the abstract, but only rearrange concretized sym- 
bols. Nor can it take care of phase six, for that requires another 
intelligent being—the human receiver. 

In sum, then, no machine, present or future, can deal with more 
than one (the third) of these six communicative stages, and only this 
at the hands of an intelligent being. In such hands, the machine 
can indicate to a pupil that he has, or hasn’t, the “right answer,” but 
it cannot deal with interpretive problems that might arise. If the 
pupil is so hopelessly unmechanized that he demands to know why 
this is the right answer, or isn’t, the machine might paraphrase 
Chaucer: 


6R, B. Nordberg, “Levels of Communication in Reading,” Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, LIV (February, 1956), 92-100. 
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I know not how these things may be; 
I give the answer given to me. 


Educational psychologists generally agree that the two best proofs 
of meaningful, solid learning are paraphrasing and application. 
Machines can deal with applications only in an isolated, superficial 
way, and they have yet to do much with paraphrasing. It takes a 
mind to judge a paraphrase. (From a great deal of teaching that 
goes on, one might sadly judge that it takes an exceptional mind to 
even attempt the job.) 

For the most part, these devices tend with their whole force to 
operate under the stimulus-response psychology of Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. They fall short of any organismic treatment of the learner, and 
more short of the concept of a learner who, besides being an or- 
ganismic whole, is a rational creature. Yet, as an example of their 
quick acceptance, one writer was able to say, “While there has been 
no thorough field demonstration of teaching machines, no reason 
exists to doubt that it could be done since the principles of pro- 
gramming are quite compatible with current educational theory.”’ 

Our critique so far has been concerned only with a hylomorphic 
versus a materialistic conception of the learner. Another very im- 
portant, related aspect concerns education for organization and ex- 
pression of knowledge as against education for “checking the right 
answer.” Surely everyone will agree that systematic arrangement 
of material and clear and effective articulation are “of the essence” 
in education. The creed of the machine, though—and, usually, of 
those who find machines fascinating—is that everything is the sum 
of its parts. Partly because the machine cannot think, cannot pro- 
gram itself, it cannot in the last analysis help us at all in the crucial 
business of teaching students to organize and express what they 
know. Even this is doubted by some. As regards a self-programming 
machine, one writer declared, “. . . only the ostrichist will dare to 
say that the thing is impossible.”* 

The problem of organization is taken up by E. Galanter of the 


7G. T. Kowitz, “Administering the Automated School,” American School 
Board Journal, CXLII (February, 1961), 13-16. Mr. Kowitz is Coordinator 
of Experimental Programs, Research Division, New York State Education De- 
partment. The thoughtful reader will find this an interesting treatment of 
administrative problems likely to be encountered in the brave new world 
of push-button education. 


8Richmond, 198. 
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University of Pennsylvania: “It appears that an AID can only 
teach associations, or rote materials, and therefore can never teach 
a child to be creative, and, in fact, may result in stultifying any crea- 
tivity that he may have.”® 


OTHER DANGERS 


We have spoken of the superficial, mechanical, “right answer” 
concept of knowledge and of learning that teaching machines imply, 
and of their total inability to deal with factors of organization and 
expression. There are other dangers in their use. One writer says, 
“Unfortunately, articles are beginning to appear . . . [implying] 
that teachers had better watch out lest robots take control.” This 
is not the point. There is no danger that robots will out-think their 
inventors; a robot stays a robot. The danger—indeed, the present 
and growing reality—is that many teachers will approach human 
learners as if they were robots, and thus will fail to utilize a whole 
world of opportunities for promoting insightful and integrated learn- 
ing. The danger is that the preoccupation with trivia which has 
been the curse of schools since schools began will be increased in- 
calculably by mechanical contrivances. The writer who scoffed at 
the scoffers went on to say, “The goal remains the improvement of 
educational practice.” Since to improve is to come closer to a goal, 
this statement boils down to, “A goal is a goal.” But, as the general 
semantics people would say at this point, goal; is not goal2. No 
doubt we shall have numerous studies on how well machines can 
produce “improvement of educational practice,” and no doubt these 
studies will mostly use the devices and the premises of the machine- 
defenders. The capacity of behavioral scientists for evolving ques- 
tion-begging procedures is a great modern marvel. The only way 
to deal with their monumental irrelevancies, therefore, is to keep 
clearly in mind what education is supposed to be. 

Another real danger is the nationalized (and almost certainly 
secularized) curriculum. “There can be but little doubt that a rapid, 
uncritical adoption of automated methods would be the last step 


®E. Galanter, “Two Models of a Student,” Teachers’ College Record, LXII 
(December, 1960), 194. The same issue of the same journal has an article 
by T. S. Eliot on “Teaching the Appreciation of Poetry.” 

10H, F, Silberman, “Teaching Machines,” Junior College Journal, XXXI, 
(February, 1961), 318. Silberman is listed as “a Human Factors Scientist, 
Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California.” 
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down the road towards a national curriculum.”™ A related problem 
is that of the commercial vested interest. One writer pointed out, 


The organization proposing to develop and market the 
machines and the materials stands ready to spend twenty 
million dollars on the project. The firm intends to recover 
this investment, and it would be most quickly recovered 
by the development of salable merchandise that would 
require no alteration for years.” 


Educational theory is already being shaped partly by vested interests 
of companies producing the sixty million standard tests taken each 
year in this country. Probably, in coming decades, theory will also 
be shaped by vested interests of makers and sellers of so-called teach- 
ing machines. 

We cannot exhaust the list of hazards, but one more is important. 
The significance of the sheer, metaphysical presence of the teacher 
in the classroom stands in increasing danger of being forgotten. 
Some of us remember the Hollywood gossip-monger who used to end 
his programs, “Good-night to you; and I do mean you.” The dis- 
cerning listener could scarcely avoid the thought, “That’s quite a 
trick, considering you never met me!” When a teacher is smiling at 
me, looking at me, (not an image of a teacher on a TV screen or her 
alter ego in the gears and pulleys of a machine), this is something 
irreplaceable. A writer complained, “One of the weaknesses in 
educational research has been the teacher variable—different teach- 
ers supplying enthusiasm or some other contaminant. .. .”*™ For 
reasons transcending research considerations—especially of the sort 
of atomistic research that usually leads to false conclusions anyhow 
—one hopes that “contaminants” of that sort are with us yet awhile! 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Use of teaching machines is rapidly on the increase. Herein we 
set out to indicate in a general way what they can and cannot do, 
what teachers and schools should do about them. It was argued 
that such machines, regardless of any degree of technical excellence, 
are by nature unable to rest on an educational psychology that 


1 Kowitz, p. 15. 


12J. Ginther, “More on Teaching Machines,” Elementary School Journal, 
LXI (February, 1961), 241. tne sl 

18E. B. Fry, “Research Tools: Instrumentation in Educational Research,” 
Review of Educational Research, XXX (December, 1960), p. 513. 
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stresses understanding as against conditioned reaction to “right 
answers” and are unable to deal with the important considerations 
of organization and expression of knowledge. Other dangers in 
their use were also pointed out, such as a nationally standardized 
curriculum, vested interests of manufacturers, and a gradual neglect 
of the importance, for “humanistic” reasons, of the actual presence 
of the teacher. 

This does not mean teaching machines cannot be of use. They 
can be of use in teaching cut-and-dried, completely unambiguous 
subject-matter, such as spelling or simple computation, and only 
then when directed and actively supervised by a teacher and sub- 
jected to frequent review and criticism. The writer would strongly 
urge Catholic teachers—indeed, any teachers who are not mechanists 
and behaviorists—to use them only for that purpose, and to speak 
up bravely to all who make excessive and naive claims for them. 
Those who opposed the excesses and absurdities of the testing-move- 
ment in the 1930’s were called anachronisms and die-hards. 
Many who then went all-out for standard tests are now beating their 
breasts and confessing their folly. Must the whole cycle be repeated 
over machines? 

We are often told that people are less efficient than machines. Let 
us hope, for the future of education, that those who oppose “the new 
mechanism” can be more eloquent than machines. Already, though, 
there is undoubtedly, somewhere, a well-trained machine which 
will step forward to protest (in suitably viscid prose) that this is not 
the issue at all. 

* * * 

Sixty-three girls from eleven Catholic colleges in various 
parts of the country staffed twenty-three religious vacation 
schools in North Carolina this summer. 

* * * 

Average family income in the United States now comes to 
$6,900 per year. Median income, however, is just short of 
$6,000. Distribution looks like this: 55 per cent of all 
American families, including unattached single persons, 


earn less than $6,000; 28 per cent earn between $6,000 
and $10,000; 17 per cent earn more than $10,000. 


* * 


The NEA published in June a School Law Summary on 
“Leaves of Absence.” It is priced at 50 cents. 
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MAN TO MACHINE COMMUNICATION 
: By Brother I. John Haas, F.S.C.* 


Curist HAD MANY PROFOUND and abstract ideas to convey 
to his listeners. The listeners were mainly farmers and shepherds. 
Therefore, he delivered his message by using analogies to things 
which were familiar in their environment. He considered the lilies 
of the field or the sower who went out to sow some seed or the man 
who lost a sheep. 

Most teachers today find themselves considering the automobile— 
or the airplane—to explain important concepts. These things are 
familiar to the students and therefore a great influence on, and help 
in, the thinking process. 

Thinking in our day and in the future, while as truly abstract and 
immaterial as it ever was, is quite likely to be greatly influenced by 
such material items as: the diode, the relay, the ferromagnetic core, 
the blinking light, because these are electrical components that are 
aiding the thinking process—making it possible to digest large quan- 
tities of data rapidly, reach predetermined decisions automatically, 
summarize the facts, and lay them out in a form convenient to aid 
man in drawing conclusions. 

The way a man who owns a fountain pen expresses thought is 
quite different from the approach of a cave man who had only a 
pot of paint and a bare wall as thinking tools. While no pencil or 
computer can actually think, they both are aids to the process and 
influence the procedure. 


SCIENCE OF INFORMATION THEORY 


A new science has arisen through the combined efforts of psychol- 
ogists, communication engineers, physiologists, and mathematicians 
which endeavors to analyze, refine, and improve the production, 
conveyance, evaluation, and storage of data. This science is known 
as “information theory.” As a result of the efforts of these scientists, 
some rather important conclusions have been reached and a vocabu- 
lary has been developed. The latter is moving out of the world of 


*Brother I. John Haas, F.S.C., is on the staff of Christian Brothers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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the experts and into the world of the common, educated, well- 
informed man. 

Information theory is needed by those who study how man’s 
mind works; by those concerned with conveying information from 
one person or place to another person or place; by those concerned 
with the storage of information in computers; by those concerned 
with the processing of information (electronic brain-work). It has 
given psychologists, electronic engineers, mathematicians, and the 
like a common vocabulary so that they can pool the knowledge ac- 
quired in their respective sciences. 


Information theory scrutinizes the sources of information (man, 
measuring instruments), the receivers of information (man, record- 
ing devices), and the channels of conveyance (sound, electro-mag- 
netic waves, electric currents, mechanical linkages) . 


There are many important problems, such as, translation from 
human language to machine language and transduction of sound to 
electric current, to pulses, to symbols, to perforations, to magnetic 
states, and to electronic circuit states and back again. It is necessary 
to establish units and find a means to measure the rate at which a 
source can give out information, the rate at which a channel can 
convey it, and the rate at which a receiver can digest it. Redun- 
dancy, the repetition of symbols and signs which do not really add 
to the information expressed by other symbols, must be measured 
and controlled. It is not an unmixed evil, for redundancy increases 
reliability, as will be illustrated below. The size and weight of in- 
formation handling materials is of great importance to some people, 
for example, those who deal with information received from 
satellites. 

Electrical energy is the form that is fastest and least cumbersome 
for conveyance and storage of information. It seems reasonable to 
consider it the ideal “medium.” Since modern electrical-electronic 
devices, which can operate with greatest speed and accuracy, seem 
to be inherently two-state or bistable devices, an alphabet of only two 
letters is the best alphabet for machines. Words made from an 
alphabet of two symbols will necessarily be long words, very monot- 
onous and tedious to humans, but they will be ideal words for 
machines. (Let your speech be: yes-no; on-off; plus-minus; north- 
south; click-space; blink-blank. ) 


Economy and efficiency will be maximum when the information 
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rate of the source equals the capacity of the channel, which in turn 
equals the storage or digestive capacity of the receiver. Present 
channels of information are used nowhere near their capacity, and 
the principal “bottleneck” in the chain is the human source or 
receiver. . 

A note of apologetic is in order here. Would Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas turn over in their respective graves if they heard of 
this concern over economy and efficiency in dealing with informa- 
tion? Not so. Given their insatiable thirst for knowledge and our 
present-day opportunities to acquire and digest information, the 
pabulum for thought, it is quite likely that they would be “in the 
vanguard.” 

Like any other science, information theory begins with measure- 
ment, definitions, and the establishment of units. 


QUANTITY OF INFORMATION 


The quantity of information contained in a message seems to be 
linked with probability. Therefore, a definition has been established 
which is a mathematical expression of probability. Moreover, since 
the electronic components, as mentioned above, are two-state devices, 
the unit of information has been defined as: the information con- 
tained in a message that one of two equally probable events has 
occurred. This unit is called the “binit” or the “bit.” 

the probability of an event 
quantity of information = | before the message of it 
has been received. 


1 
= log. —— binits 
O82 


According to this definition, if an expectant father received the 
following message from the maternity ward: “It’s a boy!” he would 
have received one “bit” of information. 

If you read in the paper that over one hundred Chicagoans were 
planning to marry in June, you would be unimpressed, because the 
Message contains very little information. The probability is about 
one, and the log of one is zero, A statement that Sally Jones, age 
19, very pretty and engaged, will marry in June would contain a 
little more information. If John Smith, age 63, a confirmed bachelor, 
is to marry Miss Jones, the announcement would make headlines. 
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The quantity of information is inversely proportional to the prob- 
ability of the event before the message is received. 

If today a friend remarked to you in a long distance telephone 
conversation that in New Orleans the sun was shining and the 
temperature was mild, you would have received little information 
because the probability of the event is high. But if your friend in- 
formed you that today, June 1, a sudden blizzard had blanketed New 
Orleans with seventeen inches of snow, you would most likely call 
your other friends and even the local newspaper to inform them of 
this highly improbable event. 


RELIABILITY BY REDUNDANCY 


What would the local newspapers do? They would be concerned 
with our next most important term, namely, reliability. And they 
would increase reliability by the most fundamental and logical 
means: redundancy. In other words, they would call for a repeat 
message and by another source and channel (call New Orleans news- 
paper or the press wire service). So, while redundancy in a gram- 
matical sense is not good, in the sense used in information theory it 
is a means of improving reliability. 

Written language contains much redundancy of this type. It has 
evolved without planning and is in most cases excessive and wasteful 
of time and channel capacity. 

Suppose you received this telegram: “WIL ARIV 7:30 P.N. 
TRUN TMORO. J.F.K.” If you can actually understand the 
message sent, even though words that would normally belong in this 
sentence have been left out, and some of the letters have been re- 
placed by wrong letters, it shows that the omitted words and letters 
are actually redundant. Note also that reliability has been reduced 
to some extent, and the probability that the message received is ac- 
tually the message sent is uncomfortably low. 

More “built in” redundancy is contained in the symbols of writ- 
ten language. A partly obliterated sign along the highway reading: 

DANGER! DRIVE STOW would probably be understood by 
any driver, even though this probability has been reduced by remov- 
ing the bottom part of the letters. The message is actually certain, 
because the combination of half symbols is a unique combination. 

In the banking business, this type of redundancy is being elimi- 
nated by the invention of a group of coded symbols, each symbol 
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unique but simpler than standard letters, so that the information on 
a check may be summarized in the lower left corner with electrically 
conducting ink and entered into a computer for clearance service 
and data processing. 


LANGUAGE COMPRESSION 


In eliminating undesirable or unnecessary redundancy, the term 
“language compression” has arisen. Almost anyone sending a tele- 
gram engages in it. The telephone company carries language com- 
pression further by sending standard congratulatory type tele- 
grams by number, for example, “Message no. 5 of the ‘happy birth- 
day’ list.” 

Time magazine uses a compression code which illustrates the prin- 
ciple of “reasonable probability.” The expiration date on a sub- 
scriber’s address label is written as, for example, “081.” This means: 
“The subscription expires in the 8th month of 1961.” There is room 
for error here, since a great many expiration years are possible, but 
it is reasonably probable that the year is between 1960 and 1969. 
The symbol “081” could possibly mean 1951, 1971, and so on, but it 
is probably 1961. 

If coding is desirable or necessary, let us determine what would be 
the best code to develop, and work toward establishing it as a re- 
placement for the coding systems that have grown up haphazardly. 

Since there are many electrical components which are inherently 
bistable devices because these can be built up into very reliable sys- 
tems in which the message sent can be distinguished from the 
“noise,” the choice has gone overwhelmingly to binary coding as 
the best possible. 

A symbol alphabet consists of a certain number of possible symbols 
that may be used to form words. Both symbols and words are given 
meaning which must be understood and agreed upon by all who use 
the alphabet. In English there are twenty-six symbols. Paul Revere 
used two: “One if by land and two if by sea.” For machines, the 
number is usually two. 

A word or message consists of a specified number of such symbols 
(n symbols). The more symbols in a word, the more such words 
that will be possible in a vocabulary. If L is the number of possible 
symbols, the number of separate words, with no redundancy, is L". 
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EXAMPLES OF ENCODING 


Suppose we wish to take an inventory of the number of pencils of 
each separate color in a classroom. Assume that there are 30 pupils, 
each having one pencil, and that pencils are manufactured in only 
8 colors. Since we wish to store the information in a digital com- 
puter, it must be translated into binary code 

With regard to color we need 8 separate words. L® = 8, 
L = 2,n = 3. Therefore we need three digits in a two symbol al- 
phabet. Assign meaning to the possible combinations, such as: 


001 black 101 red 
010 yellow 110 brown 
011 blue 111 orange 
100 green 000 white 


While the order in which we choose the binary combinations could 
theoretically be arbitrary, in practice it is not; the order above is 
commonly used because of electronic circuit considerations. The or- 
der of colors, however, is purely arbitrary. 

When we count the pencils of any particular color, we will arrive 
at a number between 0 and 30. To translate this information into 
binary code we need a two-symbol alphabet with enough symbols 
per word to give 30 distinct words. “Five-letter words” will do it. 
Assign meaning: 


00001 1 pencil 
00010 2 pencils 
00011 3 pencils 
00100 4 pencils 


01100 12 pencils 


11110 30 pencils 


A complete message meaning: “There are 12 red pencils in this 
classroom,” would read: 01100 101. 

Another example of encoding is in order. Since the computer con- 
tains much stored information concerning other things, we must 
store the information regarding the pencil inventory in an empty 
“drawer” and assign a location or “address” to this drawer so that 
we can find it later and work with it. The address would be assigned 
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in the same manner as above. If this were one of a thousand items 
to be stored in the computer, then the complete message to the 
computer regarding the number of red pencils could read: 


0000000001 011000 
(pencils) (12) (red) 


While this message is hard to write, it can be sent down electric 
wires; or out on electro-magnetic waves; or stored in tiny magnets 
in a split second. The 1’s and 0’s would be transduced into “pulse” 
and “no-pulse” or “light-on” and “light-off’ or “flux-left” and 
“flux-right.” 


RATE OF INFORMATION 


The fact that it takes a human being a long time to send a mes- 
sage which an electronic device can handle in a short time leads us to 
the necessity of avoiding bottlenecks. Therefore, besides a definition 
for quantity of information, the “bit,” we need a definition for rate 
of information in order to evaluate the capacity of the sender, the 
channel, and the receiver in order to determine whether they 
“match” and to avoid waste in any of the three components of the 
system. The task has been reduced to the problem of finding prob- 
abilities. 

In the case of binary-coded information it is quite simple, because 
the probability of a 1 (event) occurring or of a 0 occurring is in 
each case 2, and each symbol represents one bit of information. The 
capacity of a channel will be found by measuring the rate at which 
it can transmit these symbols. Thus, for example, if an electric 
pulsing device can send 20,000 distinct pulses (or non-pulses) per 
second, its capacity is 20,000 bits per second. This is approximately 
the capacity of a standard broadcast radio channel. If a microwave 
transmitter operating from a satellite could send 10 million pulses per 
second, its capacity would be 10 million bits of information per 
second, 

Measuring the quantity and rate of information in spoken or 
written words is more complex. The probability of one letter being 
followed by another is not constant, the probability of one English 
word being followed by another also varies, and the number of pos- 
sible words varies with the vocabulary of the individuals involved. 
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However, it can and must be attempted, and an authoritative result 
is of interest here. 

The average information per symbol for letters in English words 
has been calculated by Goldman to be about 4 binits per letter.* 

It would follow that a radio announcer, speaking at a rate of 
(say) 200 words per minute would produce about 66 binits per 
second. If a man must think as he speaks, his rate would fall be- 
low this. Considering the capacity of a broadcast radio channel 
as given above, our present system of radio communication is very 
wasteful—comparable to reserving a 500-lane highway for the ex- 
clusive use of one lane of traffic. 

The following example is suggested, not as a prediction of things 
to come, but as a stimulus to the imagination to direct one’s thought 
along modern “information theory” lines. Let 500 men speak into 
500 recorder-translators which will store the input information for 
a few minutes and then send it out in binary code at the rate of 
20,000 pulses per second. Let each translator be connected to the 
channel in turn, each for 2 milliseconds out of each full second. All 
the information could be sent down the channel with room to spare. 
If at the receiving end similar translators could record and retrans- 
late the information down to the feeble human rate, the channel 
would then be utilized to near full capacity. 

Reliability could be increased by redundancy; allow half as many 
men to use half as many translators and send each transmission 
twice each second. If the double transmissions do not coincide to 
within a certain pre-arranged degree of accuracy, the receiving ma- 
chine could be made to imitate its human counterpart, saying 
“wha-aat” electronically during the 350 unused milliseconds in the 
calculations for the above, thereby getting a repeat. 

All known channels of communication are crowded. The amount 
of information which humans can expect to get, can use and will 
demand is increasing. Something must be done in the near future. 

* * * 
De Paul University started a program for training teach- 


ers of handicapped children this month. It is co-sponsored 
by the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


1§tanford Goldman, Information Theory, (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1955), p. 32. 
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COUNSELING AND STUDENT USE 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL RECORD 


By Rev. Henry A. Paul, O.S.F.S.* 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to indicate the possibilities 
for college counseling that could result from placing in a high- 
school student’s hands an exact copy of his official scholastic record 
that is on file in the school office. In the past such records were con- 
sidered top secret, were placed in some out-of-the-way corner where 
only top officials had access to them. In more recent times, the files 
have been made more accessible to members of the teaching staff. 
It is to be deeply regretted, however, that many school officials still 
consider these records so sacrosanct that their eyes alone may behold 
them, that no one so unprofessional as a teacher should ever be 
trusted to examine them. Now it is being proposed by the present 
writer that the schools even go so far as to permit each student to 
have an exact copy of his scholastic record. And why not? Who 
more than the student and his parents have a right to his record? 
Who are more directly affected by the record? Who are more in- 
terested? Who can put the records to better use? 


A TYPICAL INTERVIEW 


Consider a typical interview in the counselor’s office: John and 
his parents have come for information about college. This initial 
interview might have taken place when John was a freshman or a 
sophomore or a junior, but what was the rush? John did not have 
any failures on his record and hence the parents presumed that all 
was well. Mostly C’s with a few D’s here and there—certainly good 
enough to get him into college. So the parents thought! 

With a reassuring smile, the counselor begins: “John, what can I 
do for you?” Like the average high-school senior, John mutters 
something like the following: “I want to know if I can get into 
college.” “What college do you have in mind?” questions the 
counselor. John is not sure; he has not thought too much about a 
particular college—perhaps St. John’s or St. Joseph’s. “What do 
you intend to major in?” continues the relentless counselor. John’s 


*Rev. Henry A. Paul, O.S.F.S., is on the staff of the Department of Edu- 
cation at La Salle College, Philadelphia. 
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stumbling answer reveals that he has not spent much time upon this 
subject—engineering, perhaps. 

The counselor goes to the files, withdraws John’s record, and 
places it on his desk facing the parents. “Pull in close, John,” in- 
structs the counselor; and then he adds facetiously, “This is your 
life!” Point by point, the counselor goes over John’s scholastic record 
for his high-school days. What the parents hear should not sur- 
prise them, but it does. The counselor’s interpretation of John’s 
record runs in a strain similar to the following: 


“According to the Terman-McNemar, John’s I.Q. is 115. God 
certainly gave him sufficient intelligence to do college work. John’s 
composite score on the entrance examination was in the 70 percentile, 
indicating college ability—just about! He was low in reading, how- 
ever, and at that time we recommended a remedial program for 
him. Unfortunately, nothing was ever done about this, and subse- 
quent tests reveal that he still has a reading difficulty. In succeeding 
years, John took the NEDT or the ITED; and in his junior year he 
took the NMSQT. John brought home the results of all these tests, 
and he had a booklet of interpretation for each one. Had you 
studied carefully these test results, you would have seen that John 
was a bit better than the average high-school student, but a little 
low for college admission. And here are John’s College Board 
scores. They are low, but not so low that some colleges won’t accept 
them provided John’s high-school achievement merits consideration. 
And now, let us pass on to John’s high-school grades. 

“John’s freshman record was satisfactory. He had an index of 
2.70 which was a B- average. He was 105 in a class of 320 fresh- 
man. This put John in the first third of his class, albeit within the 
second quarter. Had he continued this pace, we wouldn’t have had 
too much trouble getting John into college. For the next three 
years, regrettably, John’s record indicates a downward swing. Last 
year, in his junior year, John just avoided the last quarter of his class. 
His cumulative index for seven semesters (which includes the first 
semester of his senior year) is 1.95, and he placed 170 in a graduat- 
ing class of 280. 

“In summary, it looks as though John is going to have a difficult 
time being admitted to any college. Engineering is definitely beyond 
his reach—his mathematics scores show at a glance that it is most 
unlikely that he would succeed in that field. I feel sure that neither 
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St. John’s nor St. Joseph’s will give John any encouragement—both 
of these colleges have high entrance requirements. Perhaps you 
might do better to consider a technical school or a business 

So ended a typical interview in the counselor’s office. John’s par- 
ents were surprised and chagrined. If they had known earlier— 
the old cry “if they had known earlier’—they would have taken 
proper steps! They would have made him go to summer school to 
raise those D’s to C’s. They would have pressed him harder in his 
studies. Why weren’t they warned in time about their son’s plight? 
“Tf we had only known!” 


“If we had only known!” That familiar cry of the parents 
is the precise reason that this writer recommends that high-school 
students have access to their scholastic records. Why should the 
parents be surprised? Why shouldn’t they know their son’s exact 
standing in relation to college at all times? Why shouldn’t they be 
familiar with his potential—whether he has the capacity to succeed 
in engineering or medicine or law? Why shouldn’t they be able to 
calculate with some degree of accuracy their child’s chances of being 
admitted to the college of his choice? Why all the mystery con- 
nected with college admissions? Most parents haven’t the vaguest 
idea of the standards and procedures employed by colleges in mak- 
ing their selections. If, however, a student has a complete copy of 
his scholastic record, along with general instructions regarding the 
interpretation of student records, quite possibly the student and his 
parents will be able to decide for themselves the answers to many 
of the questions proposed above. Most of the worry and indecisions 
and mystery concerning college admissions will be removed. From 
the very beginning of the student’s high-school days, the parents will 
be constantly informed about his progress and his college potential. 


COPY OF RECORD AT REGISTRATION 


One possible way of introducing the student and his parents to 
the scholastic record is to give a blank copy of the record form to 
the parents at the time of registration. If an entrance or placement 
examination were given previously, the results could be put onto 
the record in advance of the interview with the parents. This is a 
simple matter if pressurized labels are obtained from the company 
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scoring the results. Thus the scholastic record can be used as a 
counseling device at the very outset of the student’s high-school 
career. At the same time the parents should be given a copy of the 
directions for keeping the record up to date and a manual for evalu- 
ating the record in relationship to higher education. 

It is a simple matter to put into printed or mimeographed form 
the directions whereby the student or his parents may keep the 
record up to date. These instructions will indicate where the pres- 
surized labels containing test results are to be placed. In the event 
labels are not used, as in a standardized test for an end-of-course 
language examination, the counselor or the homeroom teacher can 
signify to the students where the results are to be placed on the 
record when they return home. Most scholastic records are self- 
explanatory as regards school grades. The instructions, therefore, 
need indicate merely that a list of subjects with semester grades 
should be placed in the appropriate columns. Any other pertinent 
information relative to the maintenance of the scholastic record 
should be included in the directions. It may also be indicated that 
the parents may secure an exact duplicate of the office copy at any 
time for a fixed price ($1.00 is suggested) . 


MANUAL FOR INTERPRETATION 


More important than the directions listed above is the manual for 
interpreting the scholastic record. In fact, this interpretative man- 
ual is essential if the student and his parents are going to make in- 
telligent use of the scholastic record. It need not be voluminous, 
but it should be clear and concise. The following are some points 
that should be considered for incorporation into the manual: 

Test results are usually expressed in percentiles. Students and 
their parents should be instructed in the meaning of percentiles. It 
should be pointed out quite clearly that whereas a percentile of 50 
is average, a higher percentile, possibly 70-75 would signify college 
potential. 

Booklets of instructions now accompany CEEB tests scores and 
various other tests such as the NMSQT, the ITED, and the PSAT. 
The manual should encourage students and parents to use these 
booklets for a thorough understanding of the student’s college 
potential. 

Report cards generally indicate that a C, or its numerical equiva- 
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lent, is college certification. Consequently, many parents believe 
that all that is necessary to be accepted by a college is to have all 
C’s on the transcript. They little realize that a C average, or an in- 
dex of 2.00, is merely average for high-school grades and that many 
colleges are not interested in the average student. The manual, 
therefore, should discourage satisfaction with mediocrity. 

It should be made clear that D’s should not be permitted to re- 
main on the record if the student is contemplating college. Where 
schools permit students to attend summer school to raise grades 
from D’s to C’s, parents should be encouraged to require this of 
their children. 

The manual should state briefly what courses or subjects are con- 
sidered by the school as being college preparatory. They should be 
made aware of the differentiation in this regard between algebra 
and general mathematics. It could happen that parents who have 
been satisfied with their son’s progress have not been informed that 
he is taking a general course that is not designed for college admit- 
tance. In honesty to parents and students, they should be appraised 
of the exact nature of the subjects and courses being taken. 

Colleges are very much interested in a student’s rank in class. It 
is recommended that every student be given his exact rank for each 
year so that this may be added to his scholastic record. The manual, 
of course, should indicate as clearly as possible the relationship be- 
tween class standing and college admission. Where IBM report 
cards are issued, it is a simple matter to include the student’s rank. 
In determining class rank, it is recommended that greater weight 
should be given to the college preparatory course than to the gen- 
eral course and that the advanced courses should be especially 
weighted. 

A few references will suffice to enable the parents to extend their 
views regarding college admissions. One book in particular is warm- 
ly recommended by the present writer: How to Be Accepted by the 
College of Your Choice by Benjamin Fine.2 


SCHOLASTIC RECORD DATA 


No attempt will be made to comment at length on the scholastic 
record. Every school or school system has its own form which may 


1Benjamin Fine, How to Be Accepted by the College of Your Choice 
(Great Neck, N.Y.: Channel Publishing Company, 1960-61 edition), 
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or may not be good for the purposes suggested in this article. Some 
forms are very large and bulky and do not lend themselves readily 
to adaptation. In such cases, it is possible that a subsidiary form 
could be drawn up that will be especially slanted toward student 
use. The scholastic record that is advocated for student use should 
contain only such information as would normally be used on college 
transcripts. Disciplinary problems or embarrassing home conditions 
would not appear. In fact, only information of a scholastic nature 
is recommended. This is in keeping with the trend among high 
schools to have all scholastic information on one form and in such 
manner that it can be readily duplicated. The following list repre- 
sents information that is usually found on a scholastic record—in- 
formation that could be of tremendous value to parents in assessing 
their child’s chances for college admittance: 


Mental ability 

Results of various testing programs 
End-of-course testing 

CEEB test scores 

Subjects and grades by year 
Credits earned 

Class standing by year 

School activities 

Honors earned 


CONCLUSION 


It seems almost superfluous to reiterate the advantages that could 
accrue from the high-school student’s possession of his scholastic 
record. Endless hours of the counselor’s time could be saved. Par- 
ents and students could become familiar with college admissions 
procedures almost from the first day in high school. Parents would 
not be left in the dark regarding their child’s college potential. They 
would be in an excellent position to evaluate his chances of admit- 
tance at any one particular college. They could ascertain to their 
own satisfaction his likelihood of success in a given field of endeavor. 
Possession of the scholastic record might well serve as a stimulus to 
the student to exert himself to his fullest, especially if there were evi- 
dence on the record that might cause him some concern. Possession 
of the record would be an invaluable aid during interviews at col- 
lege admissions offices. 
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WRITTEN COMMUNICATION: 
AN ASPECT OF GROWTH 


By Sister Mary Cecilia, O.P.* 


Tue Most pIFFICULT PROBLEM confronting the teacher of 
written composition today—this is true on any level—is that of help- 
ing the pupil to say something worth while. Nor, as many current 
best seller novels prove, is the problem confined solely to the writing 
produced within the classroom. As one critic stated recently, “If the 
present output were to be judged by size, many publishers would 
profit more if they sold their books by the pound.” Though there is 
quantity, the quality is less evident. How widespread the concern 
felt at lack of content or message is witnessed to by many reviewers. 
Father Harold Gardiner editing the book review section of America, 
Dan Herr writing in The Critic, or a reviewer commenting in the 
Saturday Review of Literature echo the common refrain: In 250 or 
520 or 1,250 pages the author has had nothing to say; at least, he 
has said nothing. 

Such criticism is valid, if judgment is based on universality of sub- 
ject matter, adequacy of technique, and truth of philosophy. Gen- 
erally speaking, among today’s more qualified writers a certain 
mastery of technique has been achieved. If these authors lack con- 
viction they have at least a kind of craftsmanship. For those of a 
less able school who lack the gift of a Hemingway, there is a double 
handicap in their inability even to say effectively the nothing they 
are saying. The greatest tragedy is, of course, the absence of any 
definite positive philosophy. Today’s writers for the most part are 
devoid of positive idea, positive thought, positive conviction. On the 
adult level they are experiencing the need that our pupils also feel, 
the need of something to say; for poverty of idea and shallowness of 
philosophy mark the writing of children still in school, though they 
may not understand this terminology. 


BUILDS UP JUDGMENT VALUES 


The meaning of total growth as it is related to written communi- 
cation can be seen only in relationship to discipline, and this is more 


* Sister Mary Cecilia, O. P., is chairman of the Department of English at 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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than the external form that it ordinarily takes in an insistence on cor- 
rectness of expression. In reality this discipline begins with the 
values basic to effective, written communication. Written expression 
is one form of self-expression, and it is this expression of the real 
self that is the first manifestation of discipline. Only my awareness 
of the world in which I live and the life I live (this involves my reac- 
tions to experience) is the valid content of what I write. For any 
other writer it is his life and his awareness that are the springboard 
for developing his ideas. Thus the formation of sincere convictions 
about the worth of writing as an aid to self-identification is the 
beginning point of total growth through writing. Such growth be- 
gins with knowledge, particularly the knowledge of beauty, since 
writing is an art. So the child must learn to be observant and selec- 
tive. Because he cannot develop all his human experiences, he must 
learn to accept some for this particular purpose and to reject others. 
Accordingly he builds up judgment values, and he must learn evalu- 
ation to do this. 

He must also learn to defend his choices and to be sincere in his 
defense. Long before the college level he must realize that writing is 
concerned with the development of true ideas. He must take a stand 
lest he find himself, according to the story, in the dilemma of the 
college freshman who was assigned the writing of a theme on “Col- 
lege Football.” From statements which the instructor had made 
during class study of a selection in an anthology, she had inferred 
that he objected to football in college. With an eye to an “A” she 
began her theme on Friday night, making use of the obvious argu- 
ments—the tendency to emphasize false values, the expense to the 
college, the slighting of academic prestige—to define her negative 
approach. Saturday afternoon, before her assignment had been 
completed, she attended the college football game, and was dismayed 
to discover her instructor “rooting” with the most avid of the fans. 
Her predicament, in view of the unfinished theme, resulted from 
her failure to understand that writing demands sincerity. To the 
extent that the writer maintains his position truthfully, to that extent 
he manifests his integrity. 


FOSTERS REVERENCE FOR WORDS 


Since truth is the province of the writer, it is not enough that he 
simply write with sincerity. He must write well. He must learn a 
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reverence for words, seeing in them a powerful instrument for good, 
or recognizing in their perversion of truth an effective tool for evil. 
These are general attitudes, however, that influence our approach to 
the teaching of written communication. Lillian T. Brooks comments 
on the richness that stems from their development when she writes 
in the Wisconsin English Journal for October, 1960, in an article 
entitled “Self-Expression Through a Language Arts Program at the 
Elementary School Level”: “The greatest richness of self-expression 
comes when pupils have formed habits of thinking, feeling, and 
reacting to all that is happening in their environment: all that they 
do, or see, or hear, or read.” 

If pupils are to react to their environment in a way that is profit- 
able to their self-expression, the role of the teacher becomes of the 
greatest importance in written communication. It is her respon- 
sibility to insist that in their expression of their thoughts they say 
something worth while. She often has the difficult choice of deter- 
mining whether in a given instance she wants ideas or formal cor- 
rectness. Again she may be in the even more difficult position, at 
times, of trying to achieve an expression of good ideas in a form that 


safeguards the effectiveness of communication and the reverence due 
the written word. 


COMBINES REAL AND IMAGINATIVE WORLD 


If the pupil is to become daily more aware of his world, the teach- 
er has, moreover, the responsibility of providing real or vicarious 
experiences from which he can draw his ideas. Nevertheless, there is 
a tendency today to criticize the realistic approach to art that has 
taken hold in the classroom, as a result of which today’s composi- 
tions deal with a trip to the post office, or an interpretation of a 
TV show, rather than with the more intellectual considerations that 
often evolve from areas such as literature, science, or religion. How 
great a contrast there really is appears when we compare the subject 
matter of themes written in the eighth grade or in high school today 
with the titles and subject matter of compositions prepared in com- 
parable grades a century ago. In Five Decades, Sister Mary Paschala 
O’Connor, O. P., includes a sample of the work produced at St. 
Clara Female Academy, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, in 1867. At the end 
of the academic year the annual Exposition opened with a paper 
whose argument questioned, “Is the Mind of Woman Inferior to 
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That of Man?” while other essays considered: “Woman Suffrage,” 
“Arts and Sciences” or posed the question: “Does the Study of the 
Classics Afford Better Discipline of the Mind than that of Mathe- 
matics?” * 

In his sociological study of cultural trends of our times David 
Riesman in The Lonely Crowd compares the encouragement given 
to the creative gift of the child in the schools of today with that of 
previous generations. 


While the children’s paintings and montages show consid- 
erable imaginative gift in the pre-adolescent period, the 
school itself is nevertheless still one of the agencies for the 
destruction of fantasy as it was in the preceding era. 
Imagination withers in most of the children by adolescence. 
What survives is neither artistic craft nor artistic fantasy 
but the socialization of taste and interest that can already 
be seen in process in the stylization of perception in the 
children’s paintings and stories. The stories of the later 
progressive grades are apt to be characterized by “realism.” 
This realism is subtly influenced by the ideals of the pro- 
gressive movement. Caesar and Pompeii are replaced by 
visits to stores and dairies, by maps from Life and The 
Weekly Reader: and fairy tales are replaced by stories about 
trains, telephones, and grocery stores, and, later, by material 
on race relations or the United Nations or “Our Latin 
American Neighbors.” 


Regardless of our agreement or disagreement with these state- 
ments, in this area lies one of the most challenging duties of the 
teacher: finding means of combining the imaginative and the real 
within the confines of truth. Ours is an age of realism, but the 
younger children are still coming into the classroom with a deep 
strain of the romantic and imaginative, and there is irreparable 
harm in stifling the creative and imaginative development of their 
minds. Their later fear or hatred of writing is caused by nothing 
more than their uneasiness because, as they say, “There is nothing 
to write about.” Granted that not all have the mind of a Walt 
Whitman who saw “A mouse as miracle enough to stagger sextillions 
of infidels”; nonetheless, teachers must capitalize on their enthusi- 


1§Sister Mary Paschala O’Connor, O.P., Five Decades (Sinsinawa, Wiscon- 
sin: The Sinsinawa Press, 1954), p. 125. 

2David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American 
Character (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 62. 
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asm and exuberance, whatever of these remains, to make them see 
the uncommon in the common. This is germinal to good writing and 
divorces it from the factual, reportorial commonplaces that drive 
high-school and college composition teachers to the point of despera- 
tion. 


DEVELOPS FEELING OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In addition a sense of personal achievement must result for one 
who writes, otherwise nothing will be produced except a certain 
number of words to fulfill an assignment. To the extent that pleasure 
is involved, writing is somewhat like sin—we won’t be guilty unless 
we are going to derive some pleasure. Most children have a desire 
to create, and their pleasure results from the satisfaction of this 
desire. In poets this becomes an imperative demand, and the poet 
is fulfilling his own nature to the extent that he satisfies this urge, 
no matter how crudely. We are inclined to regard the child 
as potential poet as an exception rather than as the rule. A 
great poet, yes; but a poet in the sense of capacity for creating 
through words and emotion, no. This capacity manifests itself on 
the adult level in the poignant cry of Walt Whitman in his poem 
“Song of Myself” when he says: “Walt, you contain enough, why 
don’t you let it out then. . . ?” A similar capacity must also be in- 
herent in many children. As a teacher helps her pupils to become 
more aware of their surroundings and of the importance of daily 
experiences, she leads them a step nearer to the beauty of poetry, in 
which words assume one of the most complete forms of art. In 
addition she will help her pupils to find a further depth to them- 
selves, for they cannot look at words and their meanings, they can- 
not really think of the ideas contained within them without in some 
way penetrating below the superficial. Through his experiments in 
‘’ writing poems a pupil has an extended means, beyond what the 
writing of prose affords, of examining his emotional responses to the 
world around him. 

In working to make this self-expression possible, however, evalu- 
ations must take place according to the self-expression of the child, 
not according to teacher expression that results from inflicting adult 
ideas—usually because their expression is more correct—upon the 
content of the child’s poem or theme. It is true that he must be 
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helped to rise above the ordinary, but that often comes as he is 
taught to be specific. On the primary level, this can be developed 
in oral or group expression which leads the child or the group to 
describe specifically for example, how a caterpillar moves; what his 
“skin” is; how fur feels; the different movements and shapes of 
clouds from day to day. As the correct word for different kinds of 
movements or descriptions is brought out, the child’s ideas of action 
verbs, colorful adjectives, and perhaps, examples of simile and 
metaphor, to provide comparisons are extended, though none of 
these terms is ever used. Long before he realizes, he is using specific 
verbs and adjectives. Such usage, by insisting on the specific term 
and the concrete example, will pave the way for the breakdown of 
the broad statements and the vague generalizations that older chil- 
dren too often include in their writing. Their use of the accurate 
word to clothe ideas will make it easier for the teacher on a higher 
level to insist on the right word in the right place. 


PROVIDES INTERESTING ACTIVITY 


On the upper grade levels, after the first enthusiasm has subsided, 


the teacher is faced with the problem of steering the would-be-writer 
away from the obvious both in theme and treatment. The assigning 
of any given topic is sure to bring in compositions that deal with the 
most common and trite expressions of that subject. To develop 
selectivity it may be helpful to have pupils list all the obvious ap- 
proaches to an idea. When the list is complete, a reading of one is 
certain to reveal that most of the compilations contain the same 
ideas. By this means pupils may be encouraged to approach their 
writing from a less apparent point of view. While avoiding the idea 
that good writing must be sensational or “different,” it is possible to 
emphasize the truth that good writing is interesting and that the 
unimportant can be made important by a fresh approach. Within 
this area it is necessary to discover topics that the individual pupils 
like, or about which they have sufficient knowledge so they may en- 
joy the writing. If their knowledge of a subject is too limited, both 
reading and oral discussion are needed to provide further informa- 
tion. 

Since the only way to learn to write is by writing, opportunities for 
frequent, if not daily, writing of some type must be provided in 
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schedules that are already overloaded. Short but varied exercises 
can lead to something worth while and can provide the teacher with 
insights that help the pupil to develop his interests and ability. Too 
frequent use of topics like “My Hobby” may serve a purpose in 
writing, but it also leads to a one-track type of thinking. The teacher 
can learn much from five or ten minutes of impromptu writing by 
older students. By merely reading them over the teacher will be able 
to discover a pupil’s ability to follow a thought from a topic sentence, 
or his tendency to disregard paragraph unity. A short impromptu 
with a topic like “mud” or “hands” effectively stimulates writing, 
for the importance of the exercise is in its stressing of original devel- 
opment. Writing for a limited time has the further advantage of 
emphasizing that length is often far less important than ideas. Edit- 
ing short paragraphs so that a minimum, perhaps fifty, of the best 
words is used, teaches the value of revision, and points out the 
tendency toward wordiness of the ordinary writer. Writing defini- 
tions in conjunction with a study of the dictionary, provides a step 
toward development of ideas rather than of facts if the writing 
incorporates connotations as well as denotations. 


REVEALS VALID WORD ASSOCIATIONS 


An important part of writing in the upper grades and one that 
fosters acute perception is the investigation of word associations or 
relationships. It has been suggested that the teacher write a group 
of words such as the following on the blackboard: wind, trees bend- 
ing and cracking, clouds, man hurrying along huddled over. A 
group discussion should examine the ideas which pupils associate 
with these words as they might be arranged to describe one particular 
setting. Pupils’ reading and experiences will help them localize the 
situation. While many will be reminded of a storm of some kind, 
some will think in terms of the hurricanes that have made head- 
lines. If the phrase “of smoke” is added to “clouds,” the situation is 
changed. Now the ideas recall a forest fire, or perhaps the feeling 
that some person has committed a crime, has set fire to a building 
and is trapped in the results of his own evil. Setting, atmosphere 
dependent upon imagination, and valid word associations are the 
prime concerns. If students are allowed to provide similar groups of 
words or phrases for perception of relationships, and if they discuss 
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how these words might be effectively used in compositions, the results 
will point out the more original thinkers of the group, in addition 
to urging the mediocre to move away from the usual verbal stock 
reactions. 

The material for developing the logic of written polemics is ade- 
quately furnished by the reading anthologies and history texts. Stu- 
dents may be trained to take sides on an issue on the basis of evi- 
dence rather than on their own unfounded opinions. Expressing in 
writing convictions based on the evidence of material they have 
studied will help to demonstrate how further convictions are aroused, 
and how their honest presentation requires the writer to be sincere. 


EXPANDS PERSONAL VALUES 


In a similar fashion letter writing furnishes scope for development 
of many personal values. Too often children regard the writing of a 
letter as simply a formal exercise where the heading and the saluta- 
tion are fixed in a certain place. After these have been correctly writ- 
ten, there is little more to do. They ask, “How are you?” and answer, 
“I am fine. The weather is nice.” They bear out Thoreau’s gloomy 
contention that the post office is an unnecessary government ex- 
pense. He wrote in Walden (Thoreau had once taught school, but 
there is no proof that his views are the result of correcting student- 
composed letters) : 


For my part I could easily do without the post-office. I 
think that there are very few important communications 
made through it. To speak critically, I never received more 
than one or two letters in my life that were worth the 
postage. The penny post is, commonly, the institution 
through which you seriously offer a man that penny for his 
thoughts which is so often safely offered in jest. 


What Thoreau failed to grasp is the opportunity that letter writ- 
ing in its various types offers for the development of the individual 
who writes them well. For example, a get-well letter is an exercise 
of charity toward one who is ill, and can partake of the nature of 
both a corporal and a spiritual work of mercy when we may be pre- 
vented from actually visiting an invalid. Moreover, finding cheerful 
items to write about to take the patient’s mind off himself requires 
the writer to be both selective and thoughtfully discriminating. 


8H. D. Thoreau, Walden (New York: Random House, 1937), p. 84. 
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With older pupils the friendly letter can also be used in an imagi- 
nary situation to help them clarify their thoughts and beliefs. They 
_ may use the information learned in a religion lesson to write to 
non-Catholic friends as if in answer to questions. Here they need to 
be definite, truthful, and understanding of the friend’s lack of faith. 
They must convince without belittling opposing beliefs. If situations 
are kept simple enough, theological difficulties should not arise. The 
activity meets with their practical interests, for by the time they 
reach the middle grades their friends will have asked them why they 
do not eat meat on Friday; why they genuflect when they enter the 
church. With younger children the letter may take the form of tell- 
ing a friend how to do something, for example, how to make the 
Sign of the Cross. 

Likewise, writing letters of condolence should help them to see 
their obligation to share in the sorrow of their friends and relatives. 
Friendship, justice, and charity demand no less. From such writing 
pupils grasp the importance of expressing themselves naturally and 
sincerely, avoiding the trite and the emotional. Moreover, the con- 
dolence letter provides a means for them to become increasingly 
aware of what they have to offer in a spiritual sense through their 
prayers. In their written expression of sympathy and love they are 
provided with an opportunity of deepening their reverence toward 
one of the great mysteries of human life. 


CONCLUSION 


These are but a few instances of the means written communica- 
tion offers for total growth. Every area of written communication— 
from scientific or historical reports, with their demand for accurate 
presentation of data and facts; to the paragraph in geography with 
its description of the living habits of other peoples, calling for toler- 
ance for a way of life that may seem backward to us—is a means of 
enlarging the concepts that develop the child as a balanced in- 
dividual. His later experiences with literature will develop his con- 
viction of the power of the written word only to the extent that he 
has been prepared by his own earlier writing and reading activities to 
form a positive attitude. 

The total growth of a human being results from many things. 
Maturity evolves from observation of life, from distinguishing be- 
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tween the important and the more important, from judging on the 
basis of truthfulness, sincerity, reverence, and sympathy. It involves 
recognition of the emotional aspects of human lives, and a pleasur- 
able response to beauty. It results from approaching the intellectual 
sphere with enthusiasm, imagination, and wonder. It profits from 
careful investigation, employing associations and relationships to 
extend the familiar in order to comprehend the hitherto unknown. 
If written communication is capable of commanding these tremen- 
dous values—and it is—and if it is carefully developed from one 
educational level to the next, it should ultimately result in the ex- 
pression of Christian ideas that reflect the wholeness of man. 
* * * 


A national clearinghouse for programs to combat the 
growing problem of youngsters who drop out of school has 
been established with a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
The $190,000 grant was made to the National Education 
Association, which will administer the center in Washing- 
ton. ‘ 

The Josephite Fathers are distributing to seniors in all 
American Catholic high schools a unit of study pointed to- 
ward the development of a Christian awareness of the obli- 
gations Catholics owe to their fellow men. Part of the pro- 
gram is an essay contest. The awards in this contest will be, 
each year, five $1,000 scholarships, one for each of five 
geographical sections of our country. 

* * 


Of the more than $100 billion in total sales of E bonds, 
wage and salary earners on the Payroll Savings Plan have 
accounted for the greatest single share. Today more than 
eight million workers are thus saving around $160 million, 
or an average of $20 monthly. 

* 


The eastern regional annual meeting of the Catholic 
Press Association will be held in Providence, R.I., October 
19-21. There will be a discussion on present tensions and 
challenges by a panel composed of a Catholic, a Protestant, 
and a Jewish editor. 

* * 


The Fifty-First Annual Meeting of the National Council 


¢ zene of English will be in Philadelphia, November 
3-25. 
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THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


By Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A.* 


EFriclgENT ADMINISTRATION DEPENDS partly on the ability of 
the top command to get things done but also, to a great 
degree, on the adequacy and worth of the organizational set-up. 
Today many colleges have increased so rapidly in enrollment, in 
physical facilities, and in the demands made on administrators that, 
literally, they have outgrown their administrative organization. Some 
religious orders, with their agelong traditions, have found it partic- 
ularly difficult to adjust to present circumstances and the vastly al- 
tered conditions in the colleges which they operate today. Under 
these changed and changing conditions practically every college 
would do well to take a hard look at its organizational structure to 
see where improvements can be made. 

Good administration has become more and more important as 
college operations have increased in complexity and expense. A 
poorly administered college is bound to suffer both financially and 
academically. Without efficient management today, a college can 
be internally wasteful of its resources or extend services beyond its 
present or prospective means and be in deep trouble, both econom- 
ically and educationally, almost before realizing it. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The quickest way to analyze the organizational structure of a 
college is to diagram the administrative officers much as one was 
accustomed in early life to diagram the words in an English sentence. 
All of the administrative officers of the college must be set down in 
their proper relationships. The resulting chart should give not only 
the titles of the various officials and their relative positions in the 
organization but should also indicate clearly the lines of dependency. 

If there is doubt as to whether a college is functioning as smooth- 
ly as it should, this chart, if rightly constructed, should enable one 
to put a finger on the weak spots. It may be that a better distribu- 


* Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president emeritus of Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pennsylvania, is a consultant in the Administrative Con- 
sultant Service of the Association of American Colleges. 
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tion of responsibilities is required or a division of functions with the 
creation of a new administrative office. In reconstructing the chart 
an effort must be made to adjust these situations within the limits of 
the personnel available or procurable. 

There can be no fixed, inflexible chart of organization which can 
meet the needs of all colleges. But certain principles of organization 
should apply to all or most institutions, and certain patterns of or- 
ganization ought to apply to colleges of comparable size and com- 
plexity. I am concerned chiefly with the college of moderate size, the 
college with full-time enrollment of between five hundred and two 
thousand students. But much of what is said will also apply to both 
smaller and larger colleges. 


DISTINCTIVE AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION 


There are today five distinct areas of administration which should 
be common to Catholic colleges or universities of moderate size. The 
central and most important area is concerned with the academic 
welfare or intellectual interests of students. This area is the province 
of the Academic Dean. In looking after the academic welfare of 
students the Dean must of necessity direct and guide the company of 
scholars, the faculty, which has been engaged to provide academic 
leadership in various fields of learning. 

Then there are the nonacademic interests of students, the so-called 
“student personnel services” which have to do with the physical, 
social, and recreational needs of students. In recent years there has 
been a great expansion of these services. This involves extensive 
extracurricular activities and certain auxiliary enterprises. The co- 
ordination and supervision of this area is the province of an adminis- 
trator whom I shall call “Director of Student Affairs.” This ad- 
ministrator is also known variously as Director of Student Personnel 
Services, Director of Students, Dean of Students, Vice President for 
Student Affairs, and so on. 

There is also the spiritual welfare of the students. The concern 
here is to provide the student with appropriate religious services and 
devotions, periodic spiritual retreats, opportunities for spiritual 
counseling, and encouragement and guidance for group religious 
activities. (Theology or religion courses are included under aca- 
demic affairs.) In many ways this spiritual area is the least compli- 
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cated in college administration and requires far less administrative 
personnel. Probably this is why some colleges list the Chaplain under 
student personnel services. But I am convinced that logically and 
psychologically he should not be grouped with all the heterogeneous 
activities to be found in a student personnel program. 

Then there is the business and financial area which is the province 
of the Business Manager or Treasurer, or whatever title may be used. 
In this area of administration are handled such mundane matters as: 
the management of the financial affairs of the college, the collection 
of revenue, the purchase of equipment and supplies, the payment of 
bills, the maintenance of buildings, grounds and equipment, the 
management of auxiliary enterprises and so on. Although this area 
is only indirectly connected with man’s intellectual life, it is none the 
less important. Without business and financial management of a 
high order a college could hardly operate today. 

Finally, there is the most recent specialized field in the administra- 
tion of a college, the so-called “development program” area. Ac- 
tually the chief activities in this area, such as, alumni fund-raising, 
public relations activities, capital fund drives, and the seeking of 
gifts and bequests, are not new. But the grouping of these activities 
together, their co-ordination and the new techniques used are com- 
paratively recent. Today the development program area seeks to 
embrace, or at least to co-ordinate, all public relations activities. It 
seeks to control or to co-ordinate all fund-raising activities. It does 
not touch, of course, the regular or earned income of a college. 
Rather it seeks to supplement this income by the continuous and sys- 
tematic tapping of various sources of voluntary giving. The adminis- 
trator who heads up this program goes by various titles, such as Di- 
rector of Development, Director of University Relations, Vice Presi- 
dent for Development and so on. For our purpose we will use the 
short but more expressive title, Director of Development. 


UNIVERSITIEY ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


In the interest of good administration a large university must be 
decentralized into more manageable units. Quasi-independent 
schools, each with its own academic administration, became a neces- 
sity. Inevitably deans and assistant deans have multiplied. In order 
to strengthen their positions, heads of administrative areas in the 
university have not become vice presidents. 
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This multiplication of titles, however necessary, is not without its 
hazards. Too often the quasi-independent schools become self- 
centered in their point of view and tend to become independent. 
They tend even to develop their own auxiliary services and this leads 
to duplication and waste. Even vice presidents can get into the 
habit of managing their own areas of administration without benefit 
of communication with other administrators. One of the real prob- 
lems of the president of a large university is to keep these centrifugal 
forces in line and to keep all schools, institutes, and divisions, con- 
scious that they are part of one university. There is warning here for 
the college president. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Every college can learn much from the common experience and 
practice of other institutions of higher education. This does not 
imply that the small college should slavishly follow the practices of 
larger colleges or universities. Discretion must be used. Thus the 
college of moderate size should be wary of the multiplication of deans 
and vice presidents. But this I do not wish to imply that responsibility 
and authority should not be shared. Quite the contrary! However, 
responsibility can be shared and authority divided without employ- 
ing university titles. The five areas of administration which we have 
mentioned can be taken care of by competent administrative officers 
bearing the following or equivalent titles: Dean, Director of Student 
Affairs, Chaplain, Treasurer-Business Manager, and Director of 
Development. 


FLEXIBILITY OF ORGANIZATION 


When constructing an organizational chart even the smallest col- 
lege should take into consideration certain definitions and distinc- 
tions in administration which seem to be desirable for the proximate 
development of the college even though not immediately possible. 
Thus I would recommend recognition of the five areas of adminis- 
tration, even though it means, temporarily, that one officer holds 
down two positions. For the time being it may be necessary for the 
president to serve also as the director of development or for the dean 
to serve also as director of student affairs. As the college develops 
and personnel are obtainable, the proper separation of positions can 
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be made definitely and painlessly. For a similar reason I would 
advise recognition of the separate offices of the registrar and the ad- 
missions officer, even though the size of the college does not warrant 
any division at this time and one person can readily handle the 
functions of both offices. 

If a college will make these distinctions on both organizational 
chart and bylaws there will be a flexibility of organization to pro- 
vide for the future growth of the institution without essential modi- 
fications in chart or bylaws. Also, an orderly organizational chart 
will help to preserve balance in establishing a new office. Thus if 
the trustees believe that a vice presidency should be established and 
combined with the duties of another office, an organizational chart 
should make it evident that the title ought to be given to the college 
dean who is considered to be second in command to the president. In 
this instance he would have the title “Vice President and Dean” or 
“Vice President for Academic Affairs.” 

Although I am not sure that a college of moderate enrollment has 
need, ordinarily, for even a part-time vice president, if the circum- 
stances in a particular college are such as to require the services of a 
full-time vice president, this need not create any great disorganiza- 
tion in chart or bylaws. The new officer, as second in command to 
the president, would be interposed on the chart between the presi- 
dent and the academic dean. Presumably, in addition to the ordinary 
stand-by functions of a vice president, he would also be assigned 
special duties by the president. 

If, despite the hazards mentioned, it be judged necessary or ad- 
vantageous to have two or more vice presidents, the chart of organ- 
ization would indicate that the following order in creating new 
vice presidents would be appropriate; after the academic vice 
president the director of development could become “Vice President 
in Charge of Development”; the treasurer-business manager could 
become “Vice President for Business and Financial Affairs”; and, 
finally the director of student affairs could become “Vice President 
for Student Affairs.” It should be evident that there is room for 
even greater doubt that a college of moderate enrollment needs more 
than one vice president. So what is said here is not by way of sug- 
gestion or recommendation but merely to illustrate flexibility in an 
organizational chart. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


The diagraming of the administrative system of a college as it 
currently. operates is the first requisite for making a study of its ade- 
quacy. Such a diagram or chart ought to show how the lines of 
communication and authority are laid down. It will reveal, for ex- 
ample, whether there are too many people reporting directly to the 
president, whether the dean has too many irons in the fire, whether 
there is an equitable division of responsibility and authority. It may 
show that some officers have responsibilities not fully consonant 
with their positions. 

In rebuilding an organizational chart it would be ideal if one 
could work it out along sound lines knowing that one had the neces- 
sary people to fill administrative posts or could readily obtain them. 
Unfortunately this is seldom the case. There are many reasons, fi- 
nancial and otherwise, which make it necessary to temper idealism, 
adjust to the situation at hand, and do the best that one can under 
the circumstances. If one must select personnel from the religious 
order which operates the college, the chances are that the pool from 
which one may draw administrators will be very small. Even if 


one has the opportunity to select lay personnel he will be limited, 
nevertheless, by the financial rewards he can offer. 


SAMPLE ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS 


In the specimen charts which follow, the effort has been made to 
incorporate the points discussed in this article. Although the charts 
are presented by way of illustration, if one agrees with the reasoning 
expressed in this article, it should be possible to adapt them readily 
to the needs of a particular college. Chart “A” is a composite or 
master organizational chart. It distinguishes the various areas of 
administration and allocates to each area the functions and respon- 
sibilities proper to it. It indicates that only five officials are expected 
to report directly to the president. All other officials and faculty 
members are responsible directly or indirectly to one of these five 
officials. 

From Chart “A” it is possible to work out more detailed charts for 
the separate areas of administration because each member of the 
organization must know to whom he is expected to report. Thus 
Chart “A-1” shows in detail the organization of the academic admin- 
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CHART "A-2" 


istration. Chart “A-2” shows details of the administration of student 
affairs. Similar charts can be worked out for the remaining areas 
and for any subdivision, such as the library. 

An organizational chart is only part of the effort to attain an 
efficient organization. It must be complemented with bylaws which 
spell out the duties of the various officials. 
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BROWSING IN DIALOGUE 
By Sister Anne Cyril, S.N.D.* 


IpEas, EXCITEMENT, AND youTH form the greater part of 
this browsing through Western culture. Browsing sounds very friv- 
olous, but college freshmen find it stimulating and challenging when 
they choose their areas to explore, and more particularly when they 
connect old ideas with today’s problems. Three students, A, B, and 
C, investigated contemporary dialogue during the past semester at 
Emmanuel College in the second half of a Western culture lecture 
course that traces the entrance of the Church into society to the 
fourteenth century. 

Through the browse the student ordinarily explores an area 
through three or four books. She reads intently enough to write a 
description and evaluation of one or more of the books or articles 
interweaving answers to the following questions: What new thoughts 
has this reading presented? What old ideas has it shown are er- 
roneous, or has it re-enforced? Has this reading any bearing on cur- 
rent problems? 

Few would deny that college freshmen know categorically that 
the Church entered and influenced Western culture. They know 
vaguely the extent and significance of this impact. They have little 
concept, if any, of a connection between contemporary dialogue and 
a knowledge of the Church in history. Indeed, they do not even 
know if there be a dialogue outside a movie sequence. 


BROWSING IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


So, after an orientation to the Church of today, to the religious 
problems facing serious men, Student A made her starting point the 
ecumenical issue of America, January 14, 1961. She read about the 
dialogue and then observed, “Yet as we look deeply into the meaning 
of ‘religious dialogue’ and ‘ecumenical encounter,’ we realize that 
this movement is not a novelty.” Man, in the formative years of the 
Church, she notes, was cognizant of the coexistence of opposing 
philosophies. Second-century Tertullian in The Christian Defense 
condemns birth control and abortion. “Man was in debate then 


* Sister Anne Cyril, S.N.D., is on the staff of Emmanuel College, Boston. 
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over the same moral problems which divide Catholics and Protest- 
ants today.” 

America’s feature served as a touchstone again in the proposal of 
a confrontation within the Church. Reaching back to the fourth 
century, Student A learned that “from this type of dialogue the 
early Fathers profited.” Jerome and Augustine corresponded for 
many years. Although they differed in temperament and linguistic 
ability, they differed more in their ideas of Biblical translation. 
Augustine challenged Jerome on his latest translation, The Book of 
Job. Jerome let words fly! No conformists these! “This is just one 
instance which seems to disprove the Protestant conception of Cath- 
olicism as monolithic. It shows that Catholic thinking is not a 
stereotype.” 

In her examination of the early Church, Student A learned that 
the Church grappled then with a basic query of the 1960 campaign 
—separation of Church and State. She read the answers of the 
Fathers anxious to show that the Christians were no anarchists nor 
enemies of society. As though she saw for the first time, she quoted 
the Fathers’ assertion that God is the source of all legitimate author- 
ity and obedience to just laws is obedience to Him. “Under the 
Constitution,” she continues, “there is a separation of Church and 
State. We as good Catholics must therefore observe the Constitution 
which is the law of the land.” 


BROWSING IN AN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


Student B and Student C took as their browses alternates offered, 
visiting one of the Orthodox churches near the campus, or partici- 
pating in the Divine Liturgy of the Byzantian rite, or of any rite in 
communion with Rome. 

Student B wrote, “ ‘Dialogue,’ ‘ecumenism,’ ‘confrontation’—I 
considered these terms high-sounding words which belonged in the 
vocabularies of popes, bishops, priests. I did not see my part in the 
dialogue until one Sunday afternoon. . . .” She pushed open the 
door of St. John of Damascus Syrian Orthodox Church. Like many 
other students who visited the churches of our separated brethren, 
she met a courteous guide, “a girl my own age who graciously offered 
to show me her church. The conversation which ensued benefited 
me in a twofold manner: it acquainted me with the Orthodox reli- 
gion; it gave me an understanding and appreciation of the dialogue 
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between individuals.” The guide affected this student by her knowl- 
edge of dogma and ritual. Student B admired the zeal, the faith, 
and the honesty of her companion. The fact that the girl was pre- 
paring to marry a seminarian did not arouse the Western culture 
student so much as the casual mention of the “Roman schism.” “It 
suddenly occurred to me that these people think of us as schismatics. 
What a revelation!” 

This freshman concluded her browse. “The short time I spent in 
that Syrian Orthodox Church with my guide impressed me far 
more than hours of reading or lectures could ever do. In sharing 
ideas and discussing beliefs, I became aware of the great challenge 
that faces me as a Catholic in the twentieth century. The dialogue 
is the means by which I personally can help to bring about unity. 
The dialogue concerns me.” 


BROWSING IN A UNIATE CHURCH 


Student C recounted her experience. “Since I attended the 
Byzantian Liturgy at Our Lady of Kazan Church in South Boston, 
I have been most curious to learn more about the Eastern rite. I 
wanted to probe into the difference between that Liturgy and ours.” 
She selected Donald Attwater’s The Christian Churches in the East 
which clarified the Liturgy and added to the knowledge she had 
gained from the pastor of Our Lady of Kazan. 

Her research opened her eyes to the fact that the Byzantian Di- 
vine Liturgy had its present form substantially at the beginning of 
the fifth century. The Roman Rite Mass did not take form until two 
hundred years later during the pontificate of Pope Gregory the 
Great. 

What makes the browse effective? Student C summarizes the re- 
sult for her: “I feel that I have been culturally and religiously en- 
riched by my brief examination of the Eastern rite. The subject 
interests me and I intend to do further reading in this area. I was 
amazed to discover the number of erroneous ideas that, before this 
browse, I had entertained concerning this rite of our Church.” 


HOW LONG TO BROWSE? 


Teachers now are asking practical questions. How long is the 
browse? How often? Browses are one sheet of type paper. At the 
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beginning of the year students type double space or write far apart. 
As the year progresses, many type in single space and indeed find 
they have so much to say that they write around the margins, giving 
the reader a road map of arrows to follow the direction of their 
thoughts. They write three a semester, this three being stepped up 
from two by students’ request as a result of an evaluation sheet 
given at the end of last year’s course. It goes without saying that 
librarians help students immeasurably in their browses, directing 
them to books on the dialogue and through a display of book jackets. 

All, of course, do not take dialogue for their browse material, but 
all hear students read (among others) browses on the subject. All 
know, however, in substance the directives of the Holy Office to the 
local ordinaries on the ecumenical movement that the work of re- 
union of all Christians should assume a more significant place 
within the Church’s universal care and that nothing will contribute 
more towards preparing the way for the dialogue than Catholics 
living in accordance with their faith. 

Browsing through Western culture with students gives “the other 
side of the desk” insights into the collegian’s potential for studying 
current problems and her ability to reach or to dig for truth. 


* * * 


The Sisters of St. Basil the Great will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their founding on October 1 with 
the dedication of a new million-dollar building for Manor 
Junior College, at Fox Chase Manor, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Diocesan superintendents of schools will hold their an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans, October 23-26. 


* * * 


Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, will construct a science 
building to cost $1 million to be ready in 1962. 


* * * 


Sister M ary Emil, first secretary of Sister Formation Con- 
ference, is now president of Marygrove College. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


An ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
BENEDICTINE SISTERS IN THE UNITED StaTEs by Sister M. Assunta 
Highbaugh, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was to discover the kind and amount of 
preparation Benedictine communities provide for their young Sisters 
before assigning them to active duty in the teaching apostolate. 

Through questionnaire responses from more than 75 major su- 
periors and other officials in 37 motherhouses and through personal 
interviews with 61 of these officials in 22 of the convents, the in- 
formation for the study was gathered. The data were analyzed in 
the light of the curriculum patterns for teacher education as pre- 
sented by the Sister-Formation Conference in the Everett Curriculum 
Report. 

The study revealed that the majority of the Benedictine commun- 
ities were in the initial stages of developing programs which would 
form good Benedictine religious first, and adequately prepared 
teachers secondly. A number of the communities were unable to do 
more than plan and hope because they lacked the necessary means 
and personnel to carry out their programs. Others were searching 
for a plan that would best answer their needs. 


A Stupy OF THE PREPARATION FOR THE ROLE OF THE PARENT AS 
EpucaTor IN SELECTED CaTHOLIC WoMEN’s CoLLecEs by Sister 
M. Audrey, C.PP.S., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation was twofold: (1) to formulate, 
with the co-operative assistance of competent authorities, a check- 
list of basic items of knowledge which are considered beneficial to 
parents in the process of educating their children and which can 
legitimately be included in the liberal arts program of Catholic 
women’s colleges; (2) to investigate, with the checklist as a norm, 
a selected group of Catholic women’s colleges to ascertain how much 
of this knowledge is offered through the required courses. 

The results of the investigation show a need for a greater appreci- 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations or abstracts of them are on sale at 
The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C. 
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ation among the administrators and faculty members of their role 
in preparing college students for future parenthood. The investigator 
stressed the desirability of focusing attention on this responsibility 
through institutional self-studies, alumnae studies, and parent-prep- 
aration workshops for faculty members. The possibility of offering 
to students laboratory experiences similar to those given to student 
teachers and the feasibility of introducing during the junior or sen- 
ior year at least one unit on the rights and duties of parenthood 
through a theology course were recommended by the investigator. 


Tue CatTHotic IN THE Unitep Kincpom: 1850-1960 by 
Delia Carrigan, Ph.D. 


This study aimed to examine the origin and traditions of the 
Catholic teachers’ colleges in the United Kingdom and to trace 
their development in the period between 1850 and 1960. 

The materials upon which the study was structured were derived 
mainly from primary sources. Many of these materials were ob- 
tained directly from the United Kingdom through correspondence 
with official representatives. 

The study revealed phenomenal attainments of the colleges 
through the extension of traditional educational principles modified 
to meet the needs of the time. 


Tue Music ProcRAM IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE UnirTep States by Rev. David W. Shaum, Ph.D. 


This study is an attempt to appraise the present status of music as 
an integral part of the four-year senior Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities which offer music as a major field. One hundred eight insti- 
tutions participated in the study. 

On the basis of his findings the investigator made the following 
recommendations: (1) Administrators, academic deans and other 
college officials should recognize, encourage and develop their music 
departments with an emphasis comparable to that given to all other 
departments of the institution. (2) Undergraduates in the field of 
music should pass a qualifying entrance examination. (3) Lay fac- 
ulty members should receive a salary commensurate with their 
degree qualifications and position in the department. 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE MAss IN STuU- 
DENTS IN CaTHoLIc ScHoots by Rev. Glendon E. Robertson, 
Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the understanding 
which students in Catholic schools have of those concepts which are 
fundamental to an understanding of the Mass. Specifically, it sought 
(1) to determine the understanding of these concepts at different 
grade levels, (2) to determine the nature and rate of the develop- 
ment of these concepts, (3) to analyze the various incorrect notions 
and indicate their consequences, and (4) to make those recommen- 
dations which the investigation might indicate to be appropriate. 
The concepts that were decided upon as fundamental were: wor- 
ship, community, God’s word, Christ’s sacrifice, and the commun- 
ion banquet. 

The investigator constructed and validated a multiple-choice test 
which was administered to the students in all of the secondary 
schools of one large Eastern diocese and to the students in grades 
four to eight in the elementary schools connected with these sec- 
ondary schools. A total of 5,903 students participated in the study. 

An analysis of the results obtained indicates that there is steady 
growth in the understanding of the Mass from grades four through 
twelve. However, the highest mean score achieved by the students 
of a grade, that of the twelfth-grade group, is only 53 per cent of the 
test’s total possible score, indicating that the students tested fell far 
short, as a group, of a full understanding of the Mass. It was noted 
that the secondary-school years are responsible for only 25 per cent 
of the total growth reported. 

Consideration of the individual test items and the responses chosen 
for them indicated a number of weaknesses which may be consid- 
ered responsible for the situation that was revealed. There was a 
seeming lack of understanding of worship as predominantly “giv- 
ing” rather than “getting,” of the nature of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, of the nature of Christ’s priesthood and the various types of 
participation in it, of the proclamation of God’s word as an integral 
and important part of the Mass, of the nature of sacrifice, of sacra- 
mental causality and its role in the Mass, and of the proper role of 
Holy Communion as an integral part of the Mass and its most 
proper completion. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


A record 4,200 students enrolled in the 1961 summer session of The 
Catholic University of America. Lay students numbered 1,573— 
699 men and 874 women. There were 1,538 sisters from many 
communities in various parts of the United States and foreign 
countries. The total enrollment of priests, brothers, and seminarians 
was 1,089. With five new buildings being completed this month, 
the University will have facilities for even greater numbers of stu- 
dents during the regular year and in the summer session. The new 
buildings include a biology building, a nursing education building, 
and three residence halls. With the new nursing building, the 
capacity for students of nursing will be doubled. The new biology 
building will contain facilities for a new field of radio-biology, in 
addition to up-to-date provisions for the several biological fields 
already offered at the University. One new residence hall will be 
for sisters and it will have a capacity of fifty-five. Each of the 
other two halls, one for lay men and one for lay women, will house 
ninety-eight students. 


Representatives of the 1,222 institutions and organizations com- 
prising the American Council on Education will consider “The Fu- 
ture Pattern of Higher Education and the Council’s Role” at the 
Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 
5-6. Keynote addresses at the opening session Thursday morning 
will be given by Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and by Edward R. Murrow, Director, United 
States Information Agency. Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., Presi- 
dent, Saint Louis University, will be the fourth general session 
speaker, at the Friday luncheon. Six panel discussions are planned 
on the following topics: Strengthening Higher Education through 
Better Continuity and Co-ordination; Planning, Financing, and Uti- 
lizing Essential Physical Facilities in Higher Education; Increasing 
the Number and Improving the Quality of College Teachers; Ex- 
panding and Improving the Opportunities for College Education; 
Data for Decisions: The Use of Research to Improve Colleges and 
Universities; and New International Responsibilities for American 
Higher Education. 


Sister Formation Conference of the National Catholic Educational 
Association announced in July receipt of grants up to $44,000 from 
the Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota. These funds 
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make it possible for the Conference to sponsor its first post-graduate 
training program for sisters this semester. A unique leadership 
course in nursing, the new program is designed to raise the already 
high professional standards in Catholic hospitals to new levels of 
excellence. Since one of every six hospital patients and one of every 
two nurses undergoing training in the United States today are in 
Catholic hospitals, the nation-wide value of this program is expected 
to become apparent within relatively few years. The grants were 
used this summer to engage needed personnel as well as to finance a 
workshop where final details of the curriculum were determined. 
The new professional program, although superimposed on a full 
four-year liberal arts college course, will not lead to a master’s de- 
gree, but merely to greater competence and breadth of understand- 
ing. In the first class of the program are fourteen sisters, all from 
the first group to have completed four years of undergraduate study 
at the first College of Sister Formation. Administered by the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence, the College was founded in 1957 as a 
unit of Seattle University and now is installed on its own campus at 
Issaquah, Washington. It has a faculty of sister-educators, all with 


doctor’s degrees, from fifteen different religious communities. The 
clinical aspects of the new program will be conducted in the hos- 
pital of the Sisters of Charity of Providence in co-operation with the 
School of Nursing of Seattle University. 


Fifty-eight foreign nuns arrived in the United States last month to 
begin four years of education at thirty Catholic colleges at the ex- 
pense of the American institutions. They are the first large group 
of young sister-students to take part in a pioneer project to bring 
nuns here from needy areas and return them equipped with special 
skills. The project is a joint venture of various American sisterhoods 
under the auspices of the National Sister Formation Conference. 
Of the 58 sisters, 32 are from India, 22 from Peru, and two each 
from Brazil and Burma. Twenty-eight foreign communities and 23 
American communities of sisters are represented in the project, 
which was launched by the Sisters of Mercy in 1959 when they 
brought fourteen sisters from India to study at five of their col- 
leges in the United States. The arrival of the 58 last month raises 
the total attending U.S. Catholic colleges to 83. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of State allotted $25,261 for travel expenses of Indian stu- 
dents. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Merger of Catholic and public high schools has been made in Otta- 
wa, Ohio. Saints Peter and Paul High School and Ottawa Public 
High School became one public school this month. The merger re- 
sulted after the Ohio State Board of Education had recommended 
cancellation of the public school’s first-class rating because of an in- 
sufficient number of students. The school has about a hundred stu- 
dents. A Class A rating requires at least 240 students. The Catholic 
school has 190 students. By the agreement of His Excellency Most 
Reverend George J. Rehring, Bishop of Toledo, and with the ap- 
proval of the members of Saints Peter and Paul Parish, the Catholic 
high school surrendered its charter and joined the smaller public 
high school. With the exception of classes in industrial arts and 
physical education, all classes will be held in the Catholic school 
building, which the local board of education has leased from the par- 
ish. The merger will enable the school district to qualify for in- 
creased state support. No complaint was raised in the community 
over the higher cost of public education which the merger brings 
on. Lay teachers employed in the Catholic school have been hired 


by the local public school district. Religious teachers, who formerly 
taught in the Catholic high school, have been assigned to the 
parish elementary school, which is not involved in the merger. 


Average size of North Central high schools continues to climb, ac- 
cording to A. J. Gibson in “Trends in Secondary Schools,” 
North Central Quarterly (Summer, 1961). The average enrollment 
in 1959-60 was 633.1; in 1960-61, it was 642.2, a gain of nine pupils 
over the previous year. The teacher load, as reflected in the pupil- 
teacher ratio, continues to improve. The schools with a pupil-teach- 
er ratio of 20 or less increased by 541; at the same time those with a 
ratio of 20.1 to 30 decreased by 2; and those with a ratio of more 
than 30 decreased from 29 to 5. The number of teachers without 
bachelor’s degrees decreased by 49—370 in 1959-60 and 321 in 
1960-61. The number with bachelor’s degrees in 1959-60 was 
17,130; in 1960-61, 17,076, a decrease of 54. During that same 
period the number holding master’s degrees increased from 6,010 
to 6,291, a gain of 281, and the number with doctor’s degrees in- 
creased from 144 to 188, a gain of 44. In 1960-61 there were 23,834 
teachers new to their fields as against 23,614 in 1959-60. Of the 
3,548 schools with membership in the Association in 1960-61, 623 
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were six-year schools; 1,925, four-year schools; 761, three-year 
schools; and 239 had other numbers of years. The median salary 
for men was between $5,500 and $5,999; for women, between $5,000 
and $5,499. 


English and science received most attention in California secondary 
schools in the organization of teams for teaching, with social studies 
and mathematics following in that order, according to a report on 
staff utilization programs by William Stone and William K. Ram- 
stad in the Journal of Secondary Education (May, 1961). Reduction 
of the number of teaching hours for team members received the 
greatest attention in science. Staff utilization programs tend to em- 
phasize large group instruction. Of the 514 California secondary 
schools studied, 222 schools indicated that classes were combined 
in social studies; 144 schools used large group instruction in English, 
and 143 schools in science. Teaching machines did not appear to be 
in widespread use. Where they were available, teachers of Eng- 
lish were making the greatest use of them. The single piece of equip- 
ment in most common use in any of the subject areas was the tape 
recorder. 


First parts of the revised high-school biology program of the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, which were prepared during 
the Second BSCS Summer Writing Conference at the University 
of Colorado, have been sent out to schools participating in the 1961- 
62 Evaluation Program, according to BSCS Newsletter (September, 
1961). These revised materials will be used by more than 30,000 
students on an experimental basis during the coming year. This past 
summer seventy-two writers at the Writing Conference reviewed the 
experience with the preliminary experimental edition of BSCS High 
School Biology during 1960-61 and prepared the revised experi- 
mental edition. The kinds of information considered in preparing 
the revised edition included: feedback reports on the Testing Center 
meetings and from individual teachers in the Testing Centers; infor- 
mation gathered by two staff members who visited each Center and 
each teacher in the Center; reports by Steering Committee members 
who visited Center schools; reviews by professional societies, research 
biologists, high-school biology teachers, psychologists, and others in- 
terested in the BSCS program. The program is sponsored by the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences. Its principal goal is to 
give a more intellectual approach to biology teaching, with greater 
emphasis on genetics, evolution, and historical development. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Gifted children read before entering school, according to Dr. Irving 
H. Anderson, of the University of Michigan. As reported in School 
and Society (Summer, 1961), one set of statistics, based on a sample 
of almost 1,500 children with an I.Q. of 140 or better, reveals that 
2 per cent learn to read by the age of three, 6 per cent by the age 
of four and 20 per cent by the age of five. Another study shows that 
about 1 per cent of first-grade entrants already have learned to read 
without benefit of formal instruction. The vast majority of these 
children are in the gifted category. For the most part, states An- 
derson, children who learn to read before they enter school have not 
had home instruction but have learned to read by themselves by be- 
coming interested in what printed words say. Such children need 
no teaching but only someone to tell them what the words are. 
Children with superior mental abilities also tend to learn to spell 
by themselves. One study has shown that such children can be ex- 
cused from their spelling lessons and still hold their own in spelling. 
They discover phonetic elements as a part of learning to identify 
words. 


A policy of high retention of pupils in their proper grades can result 
in a greater proportion of pupils who show an increasing rate of 
achievement, maintain G. T. Kowitz and C. M. Armstrong in an 
article on tough school programs in Elementary School Journal 
(May, 1961). The authors hold that an academically tough pro- 
gram, properly administered, far from being unpleasant for the 
pupil, can be quite satisfying to him. All too often the educational 
program is judged tough or soft by one test only—the promotion 
policy of the school. Proponents of a tough program often suggest 
that the school with the higher rate of pupil failure is the better one. 
Many studies of the effect of school promotion policy have been 
concerned primarily with the failing pupil’s personal-social adjust- 
ment and development, not with his academic achievement. In a 
study to evaluate the effect of promotion policy on academic achieve- 
ment, the writers compared pupils in a school district that used non- 
promotion as a threat and a device to insure achievement with 
pupils in a district which did not use this device. One unusual aspect 
of the study was that the averages of the groups were not used, but 
rather individuals’ scores over a period of years were compared. It 
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was found that the policy of “achieve or fail” brought about more 
changes among pupils who were being promoted than among pupils 
who were being held back. While there was a trend toward in- 
creased achievement in the school with an “achieve or fail” policy, 
the increase was limited largely to pupils who were in no danger of 
being failed. 


Do you favor judicious use of corporal punishment as a disciplinary 
measure in elementary schools? The National Education Associ- 
ation Research Division asked this question of a scientifically selected 
sample of the nation’s classroom teachers. The responses, as sum- 
marized in the NEA Journal (May, 1961), were as follows: (1) Al- 
most 72 per cent of the respondents said “yes”; 22 per cent said 
“no.” (2) Of the teachers polled, 96 per cent returned the question- 
naire sent to them. (3) More than two in three elementary-school 
teachers and almost three in four secondary-school teachers favored 
the use of corporal punishment in elementary schools. (4) A larger 
proportion of men teachers than women teachers approved of such 
disciplinary measures in the elementary school. Of the men teach- 
ers responding, 78 per cent were in favor of corporal punishment; 
69 per cent of the women responding favored the practice. 


It would be painfully ironic if we were to surrender grades or grade 
levels of Catholic education, only to have the public schools absorb 
the increase by adopting the very policies and modern aids which 
we should be considering today for our own needs. This sound 
statement was made by the Most Reverend James A. McNulty, 
Bishop of Paterson, this summer in address before the annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Broadcasters’ Association in Minneapolis. 
Bishop McNulty noted that unless Catholic educators throughout the 
United States get moving now, they face the prospect of having an 
ineffectual share of educational TV twenty years from now. Citing 
the shortage of teachers in Catholic schools, he said that educational 
TV could bring the best teachers to all schools at the small expense 
of receiving sets and a rather small per capita charge. 


Attention will be focused on Communism in a ten-part series of 
articles in Treasure Chest this year. Collaborating with the writers 
of the well-known “comic” book for Catholic schools is the Political 
Science Department of the University of Notre Dame. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The world’s largest private school system becomes even larger this 
month when about 5,648,000 students are expected to enter U.S. 
Catholic institutions, according to a late NCWC News Service re- 
lease. This will represent another record high enrollment for Cath- 
olic colleges and secondary and elementary schools. Last year, they 
listed 5,470,100 students on their rolls. Elementary schools are ex- 
pected to enroll 4,469,000 students, as against 4,359,962 in the past 
school year; secondary schools, 933,200 as against 880,373 last year; 
colleges and universities, 245,850 as against 229,765 last year. No 
estimate is available now on the number of Catholic schools to be in 
operation this year. Last year there were 10,438 elementary schools, 
2,392 secondary schools, and 267 colleges, universities, and train- 
ing colleges. The students in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges last year were taught by 176,375 teachers. Of 
this total, 120,283 were Religious and 56,092 were lay people. 

Public elementary and secondary schools expect to enroll about 
38,200,000 students this month, an increase from last year’s total 
of 37,300,000, according to the U.S. Office of Education. 


The hunt for future college professors is reaching into the high 
schools. The president of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, interested in having high-school principals and guid- 
ance counselors join in the search for high level talent last month 
sent to more than 730 principals in cities and towns of the United 
States and Canada the names of alumni elected this year as Wood- 
row Wilson Fellows. To the principals, Sir Hugh Taylor, Foundation 
president, wrote: “It has been suggested that the names of winners 
who are graduates of your school might be of use in bringing to 
your students the general message of college teaching as'a career.” 
Among the 730 high schools contacted are: Regis High School, New 
York City, which produced four Fellows in the 1961-62 elections, 
and Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, Brooklyn, which pro- 
duced three Fellows. Leading the list in 1961-62 Fellows produced 
is the Bronx High School of Science with fifteen alumni. 


After first grade in public school, all the children who would norm- 
mally have gone to the parochial school, had there been one in their 
parish when they were ready for first grade, came to it in the second 
grade. This currently interesting bit of information is found in the 
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Annual School Report, 1960-1961, of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
In the school year 1959-60, two parishes, Immaculate Conception, 
Celina, Ohio, and St. Joseph, Wapakoneta, Ohio, had to drop the 
first grade. A building program enabled one school to resume the 
first grade in 1960-61. The archdiocesan superintendent, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, inquired whether or not many children remained 
in the public school rather than return to the parochial school. The 
few children who remained in the public school did so for special 
reasons, for example, lack of free transportation to the parochial 
school or the need to repeat the first grade. 

Only 13 out of 551 lay teachers working in the parish elementary 
schools of the Archdiocese in 1960-61 left for employment in public 
schools. The distribution of eighth-grade graduates as of June, 1960, 
shows that 78.2 per cent of the boys and 81.6 per cent of the girls 
went on to Catholic high school; 3.9 per cent of the boys entered a 
seminary, and 1.4 per cent of the girls entered a novitiate. An in- 
crease of $20 in high-school tuition in 1960 did not affect appreciably 
the percentage of eighth-grade graduates going to Catholic high 
school. Of the 1960 high-school graduates, 46.2 per cent are in 
college; 5.3 per cent of them entered religion. Eighty-seven per cent 
of the Catholic children attending public elementary schools and 74 
per cent of those attending public high schools received regular 
weekly religious instructions. 


A bigger share of tax revenues to separate schools, most of them 
Catholic, was demanded of the Ontario Provincial Government last 
July. The brief submitted by the president of the Ontario Separate 
School Trustees Association stated that separate schools, which are 
part of the publicly supported system, received $81 per child from 
local taxes, while public schools got $234 per child in 1959-60. 
Grants from the provincial government, the other tax fund source, 
have helped separate schools, but these too were unbalanced, it said. 
In Ontario cities public schools received $28,664,251 in provincial 
grants in 1959-60, while separate schools got $11,178,979. Public 
schools, with 67.2 per cent of the enrollment received 72.1 per cent 
of the grants, and separate schools, with 32.8 per cent of the enroll- 
ment, received 27.9 per cent of the grants. The document also ap- 
pealed to the provincial government to end the practice whereby 
educational taxes paid by corporations go almost entirely to the 
public schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PsycHoLocy oF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT by Robert F. Peck 
and others. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xix-+ 267. $6.50. 


This book reports a research project done on the development of 
moral character in a group of children from the time they were ten 
years of age to their seventeenth year. Longitudinal case studies of 
thirty-four children were made in a “typical” Midwestern American 
town. The research techniques employed in gathering data on these 
children included teacher ratings, self ratings, intelligence and 
achievement tests, tests of attitudes, moral ideology, and emotional 
response. Also used were projective techniques and interviews. The 
data gathering period was from 1943 to 1950. 

When all of the original data on the development of moral char- 
acter had been gathered the results were arranged into a correlation 
matrix of thirty-odd personality variables. Subsequent factor analysis 
yielded six source factors which are reported and described in detail 
in Chapter IV, “Personality and Character,” and again in the Ap- 
pendix, pages 243-249. These six character factors are identified as: 
moral stability, ego strength, super-ego strength, spontaneity, friend- 
liness, and a hostility-guilt complex. In addition to the factor an- 
alysis, an attempt was made to combine Fromm’s ethical aspects of 
human behavior with Freud’s stage-concept of character develop- 
ment. It was the desire of the authors thus to construct a more use- 
ful picture of character with special emphasis on the individual’s 
motives for moral actions. 

Character is defined by the authors as “a special aspect of per- 
sonality” (p. 166) or as a function of the six personality factors 
mentioned above. Again, the authors used five character types to 
determine the nature of character and remark that these character 
types are components of character and represent the kinds of rea- 
sons why a person behaves in accord with the moral standards of 
society. Much emphasis is given to the influence on moral character 
which is had by a child’s parents, and this, perhaps, is the best point 
made in the entire book. The influences of school, church, peers, 
and community seem to show up only slightly in the character forma- 
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In general the study here presented involves a good deal of tech- 
nical material, as is the case with any type of work which involves 
factorial analysis. This much of the material is good. However, the 
research is technical to the point of appealing only to the specialist 
and it is the reviewer’s opinion that the authors have presented 
theories of character development beyond the scope of their research 
facts. Throughout the book little or no attention is given to the role 
of the will in character development, and not everyone would agree, 
for example, that we humans “are a turmoil of unorganized, undi- 
rected, highly irrational thoughts. . . .” (p. 201) Similarly, there is 
an undertone of a Freudian interpretation of personality present 
everywhere when applications are made. There is a good deal of 
general theorizing present in the chapter entitled “Some Implications 
and Prospects.” Teachers and preachers are taken to task for their 
insistence on fostering the “irrational conforming” personality in 
children rather than the “rational-altruistic” type of personality, and 
yet no evidence is advanced to back this claim save that apparently 
furnished by a study of thirty-four children. 

Josep P. HERaRD 
Director of Vocations 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 
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Reapinc In Your Scuoot by J. Roy Newton. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. ix+297. $5.95. 


The author’s purpose in writing this book was “to increase under- 
standing in a much misunderstood field so that the reading process in 
schools may go forward smoothly, intelligently, and purposefully.” 

While there is nothing too radically new and different in the book 
(The usual topics appear: causes of poor reading, testing programs, 
developmental reading, organizing school reading programs, and so 
on.), the vantage point from which reading and its many facets is 
viewed makes it a worth-while contribution to the field of literature 
on the subject. 

Stressing the interrelatedness of both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school, Dr. Newton emphasizes the need to co-ordinate the 
work of the classroom teachers, reading-related services, and the ad- 
ministration. Thus he indicates solutions to reading problems from 
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an orientational, co-operative, and administrative point of view. 
Whenever possible, the author considers more than one solution to 
a particular reading problem, discussing alternate measures so that 
a school may evaluate several approaches before determining what 
is best for a particular situation. 

Dr. Newton, therefore, ties the reading program into the larger 
administrative and instructional structure of the school. This is 
good. But the author presupposes that the reading ‘program is under 
the direction of a reading specialist, which supposition reflects a com- 
paratively new and still growing trend. However, let it be said that 
the many administrators who do not have the services of a reading 
expert can still profit by many of the suggestions made. 

Readers will appreciate the summarization as well as the excellent 
bibliographical references given at the end of each chapter. Valuable 
appendices include an annotated book list that might well form the 
nucleus for a professional library on reading, and a check list for 
determining the “reading climate” of a school. 


StsTER M. Bernarpa, C.PP.S. 


Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
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CurIsTIAN PHILOSOPHY AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM by Anton C. 
Pegis. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 89. 
$2.75. 


In this expanded version of a lecture originally given at St. Louis 
University in 1955, Pegis returns to the now familiar theme, Chris- 
tian philosophy. Using the unfinished debate between Robert 
Hutchins and John Dewey of some twenty-five years ago as back- 
ground, Pegis accepts the state of the question as outlined by Hut- 
chins and so emphatically rejected by Dewey, the need for some reg- 
ulating wisdom to order the sciences and disciplines in hierarchical 
fashion. If the renewed emphasis on science in recent years places 
it on the side of intellectualism, Pegis warns that this may not be an 
unmixed blessing. For science without direction from some higher 
wisdom may tend to scientism, the limitation of intellect to the sci- 
entific method as applied in the laboratory. He proposes this as the 
particular mission of the Catholic philosopher, to contribute toward 
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the liberation of the intellect from scientism. But at this point the 
debate among Catholic philosophers as to the nature of scholastic 
philosophy arises. 

Pegis follows Gilson in maintaining that historical research is 
tending more and more to restore the philosophies of the Middle 
Ages to the theologies which contained them. Both lament the 
tendency of some Thomists to separate and erect as a “detached” 
philosophical edifice the philosophical doctrines which Aquinas used 
in his theology. “Why does it [modern Thomism] not recognize that, 
having been born in the mind of a medieval theologian, it is a Chris- — 
tian philosophy?” (p. 41) But is a Christian philosophy possible? 
Or does the adjective destroy the noun? Pegis agrees that if one sets 
up rational demonstrability as the sole criterion for distinguishing 
philosophy from theology, he may readily conclude that philosophy 
cannot be Christian. Though “Thomists can dream that their 
philosophy is, as philosophy, all reason and no faith” (p. 45), they 
must account for the fact that the philosophy of unbelievers, like- 
wise all reason and no faith, is so noticeably not in harmony with 
revelation. He cites the revelation of certain truths which are also 
naturally demonstrable as telling evidence against such a solution. 
And if Thomas used philosophy in his theology, “he was not a phi- 
losopher.” Pegis stresses the advantages of a Christian philosophy. 
“The Christian revelation has helped the philosopher to add insights 
and truths to the world of philosophy, to purify and extend older 
truths, and in this way to save and complete in them the core of 
truth that they always contained.” (pp. 57-58) 

Joun WIPPEL 
School of Philosophy 
The Catholic University of America 
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AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
by Franklin Parker. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1960. Pp. xiii+165. $1.75. 


Students of African education will welcome this study of one 
segment of this challenging and developing continent with its many 
problems. Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in education, sponsored 
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this volume, the second of two investigations in a series of interna- 
tional education monographs. The first study, The Italian People 
and Their Schools by Joseph Justman, was an illustrative picture of 
education in the Western world. Parker’s work is designed to serve 
as an introduction to the emerging educational scene among the 
newly developed nations and territories. 

Parker, a member of the staff of the University of Texas, has 
written this study after the completion of one year of residence in 
Southern Rhodesia. He is the author of other studies on African 
education and the American negro. 

The book’s contents are well arranged. A general description of 
the country including a historical background and a detailed review 
of government policies and African education precede an excellent 
and final chapter on educational problems. A definition of impor- 
tant terms, an index, and two exhibits—a statement on the present 
structure of education and an account of a visit to a village school— 
add much to the usefulness of the text. 

Four main problem areas are identified. The first one is reflected 
in the acute shortage of teachers especially for the elementary and 
secondary schools. The second difficulty is financial. A very limited 
budget is available for education. The fiscal urgency is further em- 
phasized by two important facts, the unwillingness of the strong 
white minority to provide more widespread facilities and revenue for 
the education of the native population and the lack of a broad and 
balanced economic policy designed to overcome the present retarded 
single-line agricultural program and the almost exclusive diamond 
monopoly. The third problem centers in the ineffective educational 
administration which operates more or less on a day-to-day basis 
with little or no planning especially for long-range programs. The 
fourth and last critical area is in higher education particularly in the 
preparation of teachers for all levels. Here only a beginning has 
been made. 

Two encouraging developments stand out. One is the almost 
insatiable thirst for education. Two to three times the number of 
expected students apply for admission. A second major contribution 
comes from the missionary groups which conduct the great majority 
of the schools. 

This reviewer does not share with the author the opinion that the 
mission schools may decline. It would seem that the leadership of 
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the missions already so well appreciated will continue to grow in the 
field of education. A map locating Southern Rhodesia and a brief 
commentary on sources of information would be of help to the 
reader. 

The study is recommended for students of teacher training pro- 
grams, missionary groups with posts in Africa, and for Americans 
and other Westerners interested in underdeveloped countries and in- 
ternational educational projects. 

GeorcE F, DoNovAN 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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FounpDaATIONS OF CHRISTIAN Beier by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xix -+ 241. 


$1.95 paper. 


Saint Paul’s insistence that Christians should have a reason for 
the faith within them is well typified in Father Stanford’s textbook 
of Christian apologetics. Writing primarily for senior high-school 
students, the author presents “a complete apologetic argument. . . 
beginning with the proofs for the existence of God and ending with 
the proof that the Catholic Church is the one true Church founded 
by Jesus Christ.” (Preface) 

At the start, the student is cautioned that the study of apologetics 
is not an easy matter, and that there are others who neither agree 
with nor believe those truths which the student accepts in faith as 
uncontestable. 

Chapters two and three set forth, with the help of traditional ex- 
amples and liberal quotations from Sheehan, the proofs for the 
existence of God from order and design, the physical law, con- 
science, causality, dependence and history. The attributes of God 
are briefly described in chapter four. 

The next two chapters turn the reader to an examination of the 
nature of man, his dependence upon his Creator and the consequent 
necessity of religion. But of considerable importance to the student 
of today is the case for supernatural religion argued effectively in 
chapter seven. 

The setting now prepared, chapters eight to fourteen, inclusive, 
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successively treat the historical gospei deposit of revelation, Christ’s 
claim to be God, His credentials, the establishment of His Church, 
its four marks and miraculous survival. 

The perennial objections to the arguments of the apologist are 
saved for rebuttal in chapters fifteen and sixteen. And, fittingly, the 
final chapter summarizes the appreciation of the student who, after 
examining the foundations of Christian belief, better realizes his 
membership in the one true Church of Christ. 

The reviewer, however, would take exception with the author in 
minor details of presentation. The section dealing with supernat- 
ural religion could have been bolstered much by reference to the 
lessons of history. The usual objections might well have been inserted 
in their respective places alongside the arguments needed for their 
refutation. And finally, concise and tightly reasoned argument is 
sometimes lacking. 

Nevertheless, Father Stanford’s work deserves wide distribution as 
a notable contribution to the area of high-school textbooks. 


Ricuarp H. 


Superintendent’s Office 
Diocese of Youngstown 


Crassics In A Course or SELECTED READINGS BY AU- 
THORITIES. Introductory Reading Guide by E. N. DaC. Andrade. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxiv + 322. 
$6.00. 


The physical sciences are handled in this set of readings whose au- 
thors range in time from Aristotle to men still living and contributing 
to scientific investigation. Readings are subdivided into four areas: 
(1) the origin and meaning of science; (2) the universe; (3) matter 
and energy; and (4) science and everyday life. Sixteen pages are 
devoted to biographical notes on the thirty-six scientists whose writ- 
ings have been selected for this volume. A complete index dis- 
tinguishes special topics from lecture titles. There is a bibliography of 
ten titles recommended as supplementary reading to accompany 
this volume. 

Sister Rrra, $.N.D. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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Darwin’s VISION AND CHRISTIAN PersPEcTives by Walter J. Ong, 
S. J., and others. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 


Pp. x-+ 154. $4.00. 


As students of Catholic Action are becoming more aware of the 
need for a “world vision,” this timely work is a very successful at- 
tempt to co-operate with the plea of the late Pope Pius XII for 
scholarly research and discussion on one of the controversial and 
revolutionary ideas of our time—evolution. The collaborators are 
Catholic scholars in the fields of theology, biology, philosophy, and 
history. In his excellent foreword Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh rec- 
ommends that these scholars “do not pretend to have written a final 
synthesis of Darwinism conjecture and Catholic dogma” and that 
“the spirit and motivation of this scholarly discussion one can only 
welcome with praise and gratitude. After all, even Darwin confessed 
that ‘the mystery of the beginning of all things is insoluble to us.” 

In a careful evaluation of “A Hundred Years of Darwinism in 
Biology,” Wolsky (Fordham) concludes: “Today the problem is not 
whether neo-Darwinism is right or wrong, but whether it is the only 
and the universal explanation of the mechanism of evolution or 
whether other concepts have to be evolved with it. In any case, the 
leading role of Darwin’s principle of natural selection in the formu- 
lation of evolutionary theories is now well established and undis- 
puted.” Discussing the numerous philosophic responses stimulated 
by evolutionary findings in biology Collins notes: “The philosophic 
duty is to make a careful scrutiny of all the contributing factors in 
our contemporary evolutionary outlooks. . . . This is a complex 
task. But to become aware of the need for it and of the futility of 
expecting a prepackaged solution of evolutionary difficulties is the 
first step toward getting it done.” 

Besides clarifying the development of theological thought regard- 
ing evolution, especially theistic evolution, Father Gleason of Ford- 
ham states: “Exegetes and theologians are today more concerned 
with observing the demands which theology places upon itself as a 
science and with pointing out the demands which scientific evolution- 
ary theories should place upon themselves as sciences.” In “Darwin- 
ism and America,” Hopkins (Fordham) gives the literary, historical 
and sociological results of the influence of various evolutionary ideas. 
He emphasizes that Darwin’s theory “filled a gap in the general in- 
tellectual structure of the day.” 
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Although not exhaustive this discussion concluding with Father 
Ong’s “Evolution and Cyclicism in Our Time” helps one to grasp 
that the Christian sense of time is “linear” rather than cyclic. A 
Christian by his very faith allows for a beginning of the universe 
quite different from the end. This Christian teaching leaves the way 
open for evolutionary views. Father Ong states: “Against this 
backdrop of the infrahuman universe which has given him birth, 
man remains more impressive than the rest of the universe. . . . It 
comes to life and fruition in him. . . . against this cosmic back- 
ground man must be viewed and indeed that God’s providence and 
revelation must be conceived. Against this background the Incarna- 
tion took place. Any educated man, and much more any Catholic 
educator, must view himself and all mankind and God’s action in 
this cosmic scene, and must do so not occasionally but habitually.” 


StsTeER RicHarp Marte, O.S.F. 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Wuart Is an Ecumenicat Councit? by Very Rev. Msgr. Thoralf 
T. Thielen. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. 
xix-+185. $2.95. 


Monsignor Thielen’s book is a simple, easily-read, brief explana- 
tion of the Catholic phenomenon called an ecumenical council. It 
is intended, as he explains, for busy people who are not looking for 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject but for a skeletal outline to 
help them understand the news of the council scheduled for 1963. 

His early chapters on the relation of the forthcoming council to 
ecumenism describe the language barrier and the fact that different 
vocabularies and traditions can create an illusion of dogmatic bar- 
riers even where there are none. He emphasizes the importance of 
visitors and observers at the council from Protestant and Eastern 
communions. 

Most of the volume consists of thumbnail descriptions of various 
types of councils, rights and privileges of membership in a council, 
its convocation and presiding officer, relationship of council to 
papacy, conditions and limitations of conciliar infallibility, proce- 
dures and the degree of agreement required for decisions. 

A listing of the first twenty councils (ecumenical) provides a use- 
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ful reference: the place and date of each, by whom convoked, num- 
ber of official members and general areas represented, reigning pope, 
major decisions and, finally, the pope who confirmed the council’s 
acts. Less useful, but perhaps interesting to some, is his prognosis of 
the acts of the coming twenty-first council. As an educated guess, it 
is encouraging in some of its predictions and discouraging in others. 
There is no mention of the position and role of the residential bishop, 
a dogmatic subject which has been suggested not only by the un- 
finished business of the Vatican Council but also by a number of our 
faculties of theology, if rumor can be trusted. 

My only basic complaint is that the author ignores the fact that an 
ecumenical council is not only a demonstration of the Church’s 
hierarchical structure and of the episcopal college’s power of judg- 
ment. It is also, and indeed because of this, an instrument of the 
Spirit through which His breathing in the faithful and the common 
belief of the faithful can find expression and can make a contribu- 
tion to the total life of the Church. Given the organic nature of the 
Church and the mission of the Spirit in the laity as well as in the 
clergy and hierarchy, I cannot believe that bishops assemble in such 
a council only in order to elicit a more ready assent from the faithful. 
This is much too exclusively juridical a point of view. The bishops’ 
intimacy with their people—their knowledge of local inspirations, of 
popular concerns and criticisms—is profoundly relevant to the 
meaning of such a conclave. 

The book also provides a bibliography and a glossary of special 
terms related to councils and their work. 

Joun J. SHINNERS 
School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 


TocETHER IN Curist by Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1960. Pp. 304. $3.50. 


TocETHER IN Curist: A TeAcHInc MANuat by Henry V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R. Washington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1960. Pp. 57. $0.75. 


Many priests working in the active ministry have found that the 
marriage preparation course required prior to a mixed marriage, 
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when well handled, has banished misunderstanding, won many 
friends to the Church and often produced converts. Other priests 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the pre-Cana courses offered to all 
prospective spouses which aid prudent marriage choices and good 
Christian family living. For these and for other reasons, we wel- 
come Together in Christ. This is actually a series of separately 
bound booklets of about twenty-five pages each and it constitutes 
an eleven-lesson course in preparation for married life. Each book- 
let is prepared by a specialist who has included an informative and 
inspirational exposition of some phase of courtship and marriage, 
discussion material and a short test. Edited by Father Sattler, the 
series is designed to be used in large classes, in individual instructions, 
or for instruction by mail. 

The eleven booklets are impregnated with a refreshing fusion 
of theology, psychology, and physiology. Again and again, the 
prospective bride and groom are reminded that God is Love and that 
their mutual love finds its fullness in Him. It is in the context of 
love and right reason that sex is treated frankly, fully and reverently. 
While offering ideals for sexual relations, child rearing, and life 
together, the series is also very practical in its many suggestions, 
recommendations, and cases for discussion. The booklets are con- 
veniently cross-indexed and contain information about Catholic 
family groups and movements and other related literature. This 
reviewer feels that a wider use of Sacred Scripture as a reference 
source would have helped the series. 

In addition to the booklet texts, which have been in use in some 
seventy or more dioceses to date, there is now a teaching manual. 
This aid is well done. It contains a brief statement of the philos- 
ophy and teaching method used in the booklets, an analysis of the 
audience to be reached, and useful directions on how to organize a 
program of instruction on various parish and diocesan levels, along 
with suggestions for the lecture which should accompany each les- 
son. There is also in the manual an extensive, annotated bibliog- 
raphy which contains nearly two hundred books, films, film strips, 
and recordings. 

One big area of use for these materials is adult education. The 
booklet on the “Apostolic Family” could well be expanded to pro- 
vide material for a separate course of its own. There is great need 
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and desire for continuing education among Catholic adults. This 
need and demand will not be met effectively until there are prepared 
succinct, basic texts along the lines of these booklets which direct 
collateral reading, spark discussion and serve as outlines for ma- 
terials to be read and incorporated into lectures. This reviewer 
would like to see several of the booklets in this series expanded into 
fully developed textbooks. 

J. WurtTney Evans 
Cathedral High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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cyclopedic, professional service, brings you 
complete, up-to-date, organized and sys- 
tematized information on free educational, 
informational and entertainment films, 
without the bother and inconvenience of 
loose leaf filing or supplements, This 
current edition replaces all volumes and 
supplements which have preceded it. Re- 
prints of the article, Educational Partner- 
ship on Learning Materials by Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, will be furnished free to ed- 
ucators and librarians who ask for them. 
Write to: Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 


NEW PHONIC READERS 


The new Phonic reader system is now 
being introduced by Wenkart. Children 
just starting to study sounds are whizzing 
through a new series of little supplemen- 
tary readers, some while they are still 
learning their letters, These gay, infec- 
tious books, unique on the market, work 
well with every system of phonics. For 
further information, write to: Wenkart, 


4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SAFETY BATTERY CANDLES 


Fire hazards can be avoided in your 
school, at church, in plays, pageants, and 
indoor and outdoor parades, by replacing 
the wax candle with the Safety Battery 
Candle. These candles, used by choir, 
glee clubs, choral singers, etc. are avail- 
able in five different changeable colors, in 
plastic. Colors are red, blue, white, 
orange, and yellow. For descriptive lit- 
erature and a free brochure explaining 
the many uses of preventing fire hazards 
by using the Safety Battery Candle, write 
to: Lindner’s, Dept 210, 5 Tudor City 
Place, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles. It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 
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CATALOG OF CATHOLIC PAPERBACK BOOKS 

Eugene P. Willging, Director of Librar- 
ies, Catholic University of America, has 
recently compiled the second annual edi- 
tion of the Catalog of Catholic Paper- 
back Books. Over 1,100 paperback books 
of Catholic interest are listed in this new 
68-page catalog. Prices of these books 
range from 25¢ to $2.95, and every book 
may be ordered by mail, by writing to: 
Catholic Paperback Book Co., 370 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


LENSCREEN MATERIALS 


Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight. It is ‘elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material, 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


NEW REFERENCE CHART 


The Atlas Vertical Filing Systems Divi- 
sion offers the new Atlas Reference Chart, 
listing the many sizes and types of offset 
plates, negatives, stencils, accounting 
forms, artwork, swatches, blueprints, and 
odd size forms that may be filed in Atlas 
Filing Systems. The correct hangers and 
cabinets available for each item are indi- 
cated. For free literature, write to: Atlas 
Vertical Filing Systems Div., 16716 West- 
field Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


ADVENTURE KITS 


Boxed Adventure Kits by Golden Press, 
Inc., are intended to start young people 
on a hobby and possibly even a lifetime 
career. Three most recent kits are: For- 
est Wonders, Mathematics, and Nature 
Craft, Each kit includes a guidebook and 
materials for experiments. Other unique 
kits are available for those interested in 
rocks, sea shells, insects, birds, stars, 
weather, and plants. Published by: 
Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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For continuous growth in and through reading 
from Grade One through Junior High 


THE NEW THE 
CATHEDRAL CATHEDRAL 
BASIC LITERATURE 
READING PROGRAM 
PROGRAM Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 
W. S. Gray and others 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY re 
Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 


PLANS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 
52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36, N.Y. - Circle 5 - 5870 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REvIEW 
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PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


* First High School Text Having 
Sets as Central Concept 


DUNSTAN HAYDEN and E. J. FINAN 


ALGEBRA ONE 


A stimulating, fresh approach to algebra. Based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Thoroughly and successfully tested in ten states 
before publication. Ready for the fall classes. For complete details 
write for brochure N-B-301. 


Holy Ghost French Series, Book 5, Now Available 
Mother Raymond de Jésus, F. S. E. 


Avec nos amis de France is a lively and logically presented text, based 
on the aural-oral approach of books 1-4. Develops and promotes pro- 
ficiency in reading and writing of French. Records and tapes now 
available for books 1-4. 


ALLYN and BACON, INC. 
Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. | Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN 


CATHOLIC FILM LIBRARY 


Offers Educational Films On: 


SCRIPTURE THE CHURCH 

THEOLOGY VOCATIONS 
LITURGY FAMILY LIFE 
RELIGION AND THE ARTS 


This unique library contains 145 half-hour 16mm motion picture and 
kinescope films of outstanding television programs produced by the National 
Council of Catholic Men in cooperation with the National Broadcasting 
company, American Broadcasting Company and Columbia Broadcasting 

ystem. 

NCCM maintains this comprehensive library to complement educational 
program needs of Catholic high schools and colleges with modern, profes- 
sionally produced films. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN 
50 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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